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The Arbitration Treaties Once More. 


The arbitration treaties, signed by Secretary Knox 
and Ambassador Bryce on the 3d of August, but not 
acted on by the Senate before the adjournment of 
Congress, have continued to be widely discussed 
throughout the nation. 

So far as can be gathered from the hundreds of 
newspaper clippings coming to our office, the general 
sentiment of the people is strongly with the Presi- 
dent, and the demand urgent that the treaties be 
ratified as early and with as little change as possible. 
The Senate has been the object of much criticism, 
some of it well reasoned and just, but some of it also, 
we must confess, undiscriminating and foolishly emo- 
tional. 

The general verdict of the country, so far as it can 
be gathered at the present writing, seems to be as 
above indicated. The people are not a little impa- 
tient to have the possibility of war between this coun- 
try and others made as remote as possible,-and they 
feel that the prompt ratification of these treaties will 


do much in this direction. They cannot understand 
why fine technicalities about constitutional rights and 
prerogatives should be allowed to stand in the way of 
a step of progress so momentous as that which the 
President and the public at large wish to see taken in 
this matter. 

The criticisms of the treaties have been sharp and 
determined, from certain points of view. The Irish, 
societies and individuals, have from the start op- 
posed the treaty with Great Britain, and continue to 
oppose it, on the theory that we should thereby be 
entering into an “entangling alliance’ with the 
mother country; but how an agreement to arbitrate 
disputes instead of fighting over them can be called 
an “entangling alliance” passes comprehension. 
Such an agreement would put us in no way in the 
power of Great Britain. It would tie her hands as 
much as our own in the matter of the settlement of 
controversies. We are sorry that our Irish friends, 
who have done so much for the country in other 
ways, cannot lay aside their historic dislike of Eng- 
land, now that the reasons for it are disappearing, 
and help us in this great philanthropic undertaking. 
It would be to their everlasting credit to do so. 

The German opposition to the treaty with Great 
Britain has been much exaggerated. The attempt of 
a few Germans in Boston and elsewhere to stir up op- 
position, on the ground that the treaty would ally us 
with Great. Britain against Germany, was so pitiably 
senseless that it did not deceive many well-informed 
Germans. The officials of the National American- 
German Alliance, which has a membership of nearly 
two millions, are solidly with President Taft, and we 
are assured that their position is supported by the 
rank and file of the members and by prominent in- 
dividual Germans all over the land. The fact that 
the German government has indicated to Washing- 
ton its willingness to enter into negotiations for a 
similar treaty ought not to leave a single sensible 
German opposed to the ratification of the Anglo- 
American treaty. 

Ex-President Roosevelt has held the treaties up to 
scorn on the ground that they are not “straightfor- 
ward,” but dishonest and “hopelessly confused as to 
what justiciable means” ; that they promise, in regard 
to questions of vital interest and national honor, what 
nobody expects will be performed; that the provision 
for commissions of inquiry is worse than “silly,” as 
it makes it possible for the commission to be com- 
posed wholly of foreigners, etc. This criticism of 
Mr. Roosevelt, which simply means that we must re- 
main in the savage state—that we must not have too 
much arbitration, that we must reserve the right to 
fight and kill in any case where, ourselves being the 
judges, we think our rights or our interests have been 
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invaded—has been completely and nobly answered 
by President Taft and others, and has met with al- 
most no public sympathy except from those who for 
other reasons oppose the ratification of the treaties, 
and the people are not likely to be persuaded by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s vehement rhetoric to believe that Presi- 
dent Taft, Secretary Knox, and their advisers, in 
their effort to extend the reign of law and lift civili- 
zation to a higher plane, have merely been “fooling” 
or enacting a mad-house drama. The people mean 
to be delivered from the horrors, the cruel injustices, 
and the consuming waste of war, and they will follow 
the man who leads them as far as possible away from 
the brutal paths of savagery. They know instinct- 
ively that “righteousness” lies along this path, and 
not where bullets and bayonets and rapid-fire guns 
deal out death and destruction. 

Technically speaking, the treaties are possibly 
justly open to the criticism of Ex-Secretary of State 
Olney and a few others, that the provision for com- 
missions of inquiry, in cases where questions may not 
be considered justiciable, really renders them limited, 
and that, therefore, they show little advance on the 
treaties negotiated by Secretary Root three years ago. 
This provision certainly would make it possible for 
either government to declare any serious question 
whatever unarbitrable, if it were disposed to do so. 
We confess that we should have been better pleased 
if the whole section on commissions of inquiry had 
been omitted and the two governments had pledged 
themselves without reservation to refer to the Hague 
Court all disputes that might hereafter arise between 
them. But the treaties seem to us to mark a much 
longer step in advance than this criticism allows. 
They do not reserve from arbitration any kind of 
controversy, as all former treaties have done. They 
contemplate regular reference to arbitration of con- 
troversies of every kind. That is a great gain. In 
the commissions of inquiry they have merely pro- 
vided for the very remote contingency where one of 
the signatory governments might find some question 
confronting it so deeply and intimately affecting its 
national life as to make it unwilling, without unu- 
sually thorough study of the situation, to consent to 
its reference to the court of arbitration. If such a 
contingency was to be provided for at all, we do not 
see how it could have been better done than in the 
way which the treaties prescribe. Both parties are 
given an equal voice in the decision of the commis- 
sion, and the fear that either of them would ever be 
overridden or led by bribe or otherwise to betray its 
country is, in the case of these highly civilized na- 
tions, so remote a possibility as to deserve to be dis- 
missed as utterly frivolous. Mr. Roosevelt’s fear that 
the commission of inquiry might be composed wholly 
of foreigners, and thus the nation’s interest sacri- 
ficed, is a very curious objection. If our own coun- 
try chose to put foreigners on the commission, it 
would only be on condition that the other party to 
the treaty named foreigners also, and we should thus 
have a body of entirely disinterested commissioners 
who would be even more able to decide whether the 
controversy were arbitrable under the present prin- 
ciples of international law than any mixed commis- 
sion of nationals of the two countries could ever do. 


October. 


The ex-President’s argument, if it is worth anything, 
is really directly against his own position. 

The objection of Senators, that their prerogatives 
and duties as part of the treaty-making power would 
be sacrificed by the treaty in its unamended form, 
was considered in our last issue, and has been ably 
and exhaustively answered by President Taft, notably 
in his address at Hartford on September 7. The 
President has since confessed his willingness to see 
put into the treaty a provision that the members of 
the commission of inquiry be appointed “with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” as we had sup- 
posed would be done, of course. We hope that in 
this way a method has been found by which the Sen- 
ate and the President may come to an agreement, 
and that soon after Congress meets in December we 
may see the treaties ratified and proclaimed to the 
world. , 





Postponement of the Peace Congress. 


A cablegram was received at the office of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society on September 13th from the Peace 
Bureau at Berne, saying that the Peace Congress, which 
was to have opened at Rome on the 25th ult., had been 
postponed. This news was not unexpected, for the 
various reports received at the health department in 
Washington had indicated that the cholera conditions in 
Italy were much worse than the Italian authorities had 
been willing openly to admit. The local Committee 
at Rome, who had put so much hard work into the 
preparations for the Congress, hesitated to the very last 
to consent to postponement, and only yielded when the 
knowledge of the widespread prevalence of the cholera 
epidemic became so general as to threaten to wreck the 
Congress if the attempt were made to hold it. 

It is unfortunate, from one point of view, that the 
postponement was not agreed upon earlier. Most of the 
American delegates were either in Europe or already 
on the way, and will be greatly disappointed—some of 
them, at any rate—at the situation in which they find 
themselves. The same will be true also of the delegates 
to the Interparliamentary Conference which was to have 
followed the Peace Congress and which has been post- 
poned for the same reason. But the local Committee 
have probably done the best they could under the diffi- 
cult circumstances. The Congress promised ‘to be one 
of the largest and most important ever held. The num- 
ber of those enrolling themselves in advance as members 
was exceptionally large, and the committee, having 
spent so much time and money in elaborate prepara- 
tions, were extremely loath to give the meeting up. 
Count Gubernatis, chairman of the committee, and his 
associates in Rome have our warmest sympathies in the 
trying circumstances in which they have found them- 
selves, and we do not feel inclined in the least to cen- 
sure them. 
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The postponement of the Congress seems in our judg- 
ment to have been on the whole most wise. The friends 
of peace are not immune to the cholera microbe, and, 
rather than run the risk of leaving their bones even in 
the Eternal City, numbers of them had already decided 
to remain away. Though the Congress at the present 
juncture of affairs would have afforded an unusual op- 
portunity for a great demonstration in behalf of better 
understanding and closer friendship among the nations 
and of remonstrance against the growing insanity of 
great armaments and of the advancement of the move- 
ment for general treaties of unlimited arbitration, yet 
the peace cause in general will probably suffer no real 
loss through the failure of the Congress to meet this 
year. 

We know as yet nothing as to the date at which the 
Congress will be held. There has been talk of having 
it meet at Rome in the early spring, but that would be a 
difficult time of the year to get the peace workers away 
from their home fields of labor, and we doubt the wis- 
dom of attempting to hold it at that time. The Berne 
Peace Bureau will, of course, take the judgment of the 
peace organizations in different countries before making 
a decision. As for ourselves we see no reason to attempt 
to hold the Congress until the usual time next year. By 
that time the cholera will almost certainly have run its 
course, and our friends in Rome ought to have the Con- 
gress, on which they have already bestowed so much 
labor, if the conditions in Italy shall prove favorable 
next year. 


~~ © oe 


Editorial Notes. 


The 20th annual report of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne was 
issued last month, and would have 
been presented to the annual meeting of the Bureau 
at Rome, if the Peace Congress had not been post- 
poned. The Bureau has during the year carried on its 
usual operations, executing the resolutions of the Stock- 
holm Peace Congress, publishing the Correspondance 
Bimensuelle, and serving in general as an intermediary 
among the peace societies of the world. A circular let- 
ter was sent by the Bureau to the foreign offices of ali 
the principal governments urging early and serious at- 
tention to the problem of armaments and a favorable 
reply to the invitation of the United States Government 
to create special commissions to study the subject. The 
secretary reports that the replies to this letter have not 
been numerous. In view of the reception of the Nobel 


International 
Peace Bureau. 


Peace Prize last December, and the assurance of the re- 
ception hereafter of a regular contribution from the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment, the thorough reorganiza- 
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tion of the Bureau so as to enlarge its scope and make 
it more efficient is now being planned. A new edition 
of the Annuaire prepared by the Bureau and a catalogue 
of its library will be shortly published, and also a com- 
plete list of all the arbitration treaties concluded since 
the first Hague Conference. The total receipts of the 
Bureau for the year, exclusive of the Nobel Prize, have 
been 13,775.89 francs, and the total expenses 11,425.72 
francs. The Propaganda Fund created four or five 
years ago, and placed in the hands of the Bureau for 
administration, has not grown much, and now totals 
only 14,098.83 francs. The Bureau, as authorized by 


the Stockholm Peace Congress, is endeavoring to work 
out a plan for the federation of the peace societies of 


the world. Some progress has been made, but the real- 


ization of the idea seems yet some way off. 


The Society of Friends of eastern 
Massachusetts, through the action of 
their Quarterly Meeting held at 
Salem, August 17, have urged upon Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Winthrop Murray Crane the ratifica- 
tion of the Taft arbitration treaties, for the following 


A Quaker Plea 
for the Treaties. 


reasons : 

1. Because they contemplate just judicial settlements 
of international questions in conformity to law and 
right reason, by impartial jurists. This method is vin- 
dicated by every page of modern history—the use of 
courts between States and men. No respectable man in 
this age submits his cause to trial by arms and physical 
violence. ‘The same good reason, and desire for justice 
only, applies more strongly to dignified and exalted 
Christian States. Think carefully of the magnificent 
triumphs of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the conflicts of States of this Union. 

2. The interests of the United States have been 
guarded and protected in these treaties by some of the 
ablest and wisest jurists of the country, and their pro- 
visions are exceedingly satisfactory to a great multitude 
of citizens who love their country and desire its pros- 
perity and most advanced progress. 

3. There is always a risk and venture in every human 
scheme—an opportunity for experience and growth ; but 
other great nations are willing to avoid the perils of war 
by taking this venture. Their approval of the treaties 
is a vigorous testimony to their strength and justice. 

4. This is one of the most remarkable opportunities 
to lift the burden of war from States—from the shoul- 
ders of God’s poor, to serve the race—which has ap- 
peared in human affairs. No man or State can afford 
to be on the wrong side of this issue. The Senate may 
turn it down, but it will rise again. These treaties are 
in the process of the suns and manifest destiny, and 
men must clear the way for them. They are among 
the most advanced and honorable steps in our civilization 
and progress, and we hereby express the confident hope 
that you will do all in your power to give the entire 
original treaties the sanction of your approval and great 
influence. 
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The following resolution was adopted 
by the National Education Association, 
which met at San Francisco in July, 
1911: 

“The very material advance made in the cause of 
world peace during the past year encourages the Na- 
tional Education Association to urge a more widespread 
dissemination of knowledge upon this vital subject. We 
commend the American School Peace League as a chan- 
nel through which teachers may procure such knowl- 
edge, together with suggestions for its presentation. 
The League has done excellent work in collecting and 
organizing material which appeals both to children and 
to adults; the accuracy of its statements is not ques- 
tioned; its arguments are sound. The proposal to es- 
tablish a world tribunal to fill the place of an interna- 
tional court for civilized nations is worthy of commenda- 
tion, and should have the earnest support of all teachers. 

“The National Education Association expresses its 
heartiest recognition of greetings borne to its members 
by Miss Kate Stevens, head mistress of the Montem 
Street Central Council School, London; from the Teach- 
ers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, the National 
Union of Teachers, the London Teachers’ Association, 
the London Head Teachers’ Association, and the Child 
Study Society. 

“The members of the Association return in kind these 
cordial professional greetings, and join with their fellow- 
‘teachers of Great Britain and Ireland in the wishes ex- 
pressed for the promotion of international good will and 
the early establishment of agencies for the settlement 
of international difficulties by arbitration. 

“Further, we accredit. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School Peace League, as the 
representative of the National Education Association to 
bear our return greetings to the organizations of whose 
greetings Miss Stevens was the bearer to us.” 


Education 
and Peace. 





What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 


Speaking in the American Church, Berlin, on August 
20, Edwin D. Mead, secretary of the Ginn World Peace 
Foundation, urged the erection of a great Parish House, 
in connection with the church, as a memorial to Andrew 
D. White, former Ambassador to Germany. That is a 
splendid suggestion, and we hope it will be carried out. 
Dr. White did a great service to the world not only at 
the first Hague Conference as head of the American 
delegation, but as Ambassador at Berlin, where he ma- 
terially strengthened the good relations between the 
German Empire and our country. The American resi- 
dents at Berlin would honor themselves as well as Dr. 
White in erecting this memorial to him. The sub- 
scription for the Parish House has already begun, and 
Ambassador and Mrs. David J. Hill, who have just left 
Berlin, have subscribed 1000 marks toward the fund. 

We have received a copy of the 45th annual report of 
the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, which was 
presented at the Mystic (Conn.) Peace Grove Conven- 
fion, August 17-20. The report covers the numerous 
activities of the society for the past year, and also the 
leading features of the general peace movement, espe- 
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cially the great part which has been taken in it by 
President Taft. ‘The resolutions adopted at the Mystic 
Convention cover the well-known principles which the 
society has always advocated. They express profound 
thanks for the work of President Taft and Secretary 
Knox, and also for the munificent gifts to the peace 
cause made by Andrew Carnegie and Edwin Ginn. 
They plead for the carrying out of the Golden Rule be- 
tween nations, so that there may be nothing to arbitrate. 
They urge loyalty to treaties, the education of children 
in the methods of arbitration, the prohibition of the 
promiscuous sale of pistols, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment and of the liquor business as peace measures, 
the enfranchisement of women in order to increase the 
peace vote, the stripping of the Boy Scout movement of 
all military features and the addition of a Girl Scout 
organization, the striking out of the war clauses of the 
Constitution, and the establishment of international 
courts of justice with as little police force as possible 
behind them. 

The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
(40 Outer Temple, Strand, London), through its stand- 
ing committee, has strongly condemned “the unconsti- 
tutional doctrine laid down and enforced by the Home 
Secretary during the recent strike in giving the com- 
manders of various military district a free hand in the 
disposal and use of troops.” ‘The Association appeals 
to the British public to bring pressure to bear upon the 
government to prevent similar action in the future. We 
should naturally suppose that every Englishman who 
retains in his breast any sense of the meaning of Eng- 
lish civil liberty would agree without question with the 
Association. 

The Great Lakes Arbitration Society, Detroit, Mich., 
has presented to the national committee on the celebra- 
tion of the hundred years of peace between this country 
and Great Britain the claims of Detroit to be considered 
as the most suitable city in which to place whatever 
monument it may be decided to erect on the border in 
connection with the celebration. The Detroit papers 
declare that that city has stronger claims than Niagara, 
because of its historic significanee and because a monu- 
ment located there would come within the view of a 
larger number of persons than at any other point on 
the border. It seems to us that an adequate marking 
of the border at the time of the celebration, as we have 
already suggested, would require several monuments 
placed in the most important cities on both sides of the 
border. 

The Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, Mohonk 
Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y., is this year administering two 
sets of prizes for the best essays, one on international 
arbitration and the other on international peace. The 
first is the Chester D. Pugsley’s Arbitration Prize of 
$100, offered to undergraduate men students of any 
college or university in the United States or Canada; 
the others the Mrs. Elmer Black Prizes of $200 and 
$100, for the first and second best essays on Interna- 
tional Peace, offered to women students of any college 
or university in the United States. The contest for 
both these prizes closes on March 15, 1912. For the 
conditions of the contests, address the secretary of the 
Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, Mohonk Lake, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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Brevities. 


. It is reported that the Government will erect at 
the east entrance of the Panama Canal a monument to 
Peace, which has been designed by Mrs. Frances 
Barette. The inscription for the base of the monument 
has been prepared by a Denver poet, Howard V. Suther- 
land. It is as follows: 
The mother universal, blessed peace. 
Whose children are the races 
East and West—the winds intone her praises, 
And the seas, that thunder at the portals of the world, 
Bid us acclaim her, who would turn from war 
To love and benediction. 


We hope that this monument may do something to 
neutralize the mischievous effect of the fortifications 
which it has unwisely been decided to construct upon 
the canal. 

In his first public statement the new Prime Min- 
ister of Japan, Marquis Sajonji, announces that his 
cabinet will pursue a policy of peace with all nations. 
Tt will give particular attention to the development of 
trade, of industries, and to the strengthening of the 
national credit. 

. .. The Yearly Meeting of the Friends of Southwest- 
ern Ohio, held at Wilmington in August, adopted and 
sent to the Ohio Senators the following resolution: 

“The Friends’ Yearly Meeting, assembled in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, representing 6,000 people, earnestly be- 
seech you to throw the whole weight of your influence 
in favor of the treaties with England and France, with- 
out modification. We feel that failure to ratify these 
treaties will be a shame to the nation.” 

On Brandon Hill, at Bristol, England, stands a 
tower erected to commemorate the sailing of John and 
Sebastian Cabot from Bristol to what is now the United 
States. On the tower is a tablet, the inscription on 
which is of peculiar interest at the present time in view 
of the pending arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. The inscription reads: 

“This tablet is placed here by the Bristol branch of 
the. Peace Society in the hope that peace and friendship 
may ever continue between the kindred people of this 
country and America. 

“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.”—Luke 2: 14. 

The following resolutions were adopted by a large 
audience at the high school baccalaureate service held 
in the Methodist Church at Weyamvega, Wis., on the 
4th of June last: 

“Whereas, the various powers in conference at the 
Hague through their representatives created a Court of 


Arbitration for the settlement of disputes among them- 


selves ; and 

“Whereas, they have by a unanimous vote sanctioned 
the principle of obligatory arbitration in the settlement 
of international disputes; and 

“Whereas, they have approved the creation of a per- 
manent court of arbitral justice, with permanent judges 
always in service, holding regular sessions; and 

“Whereas, they have in thus doing paved the way, by 
a vote, for a regular Congress of the Nations to arbi- 
trate at the Hague their national grievances, thus sub- 
stituting the reign of law for war; therefore be it 
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“Resolved by these united congregations, That we 
look upon war as a relic of barbarism unworthy of the 
great nations of the earth, and that by a solemn com- 
pact of peace they ought to make its recurrence here- 
after impossible; and 

“Resolved, That the arbitration treaty between the 
United States of America and Great Britain not only 
receives our sanction, but that it ought to be speedily 
ratified, to the end that we may finally establish a last- 
ing peace between ourselves and all the nations of the 
earth.” 

These resolutions were signed by the pastors of the 
city, the members of the graduating class, the teachers 
of the high school, by two members of the school board, 
and were approved by a rising vote of the entire andi- 
ence, and by the congregation at Maple Grove in the 
afternoon. 

For the first time this year the Bible Conference 

at Winona Lake, Indiana, where at least 5,000 church 
people assemble, gave a day to the subject of peace, the 
25th of August. Addresses on the peace movement, its 
meaning and progress, were made by Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Secretarv of the American Peace Society, and 
Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
who presided, also made a strong, straightforward speech 
in support of peace principles and policies. Previously 
to the peace session and on the previous dav addresses 
in support of neace and in condemnation of war were 
made by Dr. Sylvester Horne and Rev. Mr. Ross, of 
Great Britain. Dr. Horne’s address, pleading espe- 
cially for permanent peace relations between his country 
and ours, greatly moved the audience. 
: The Christian Herald, of New York, is asking 
all the members of its Peace Circles and all its readers 
to send in their names, their own signatures, to he at- 
tached to a letter to be forwarded to President Taft ex- 
pressing approval of the splendid service which he has 
done in promotion of the cause of peace. 


The reception given in Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, early last month to the delegates of the French Co- 


operatives, on their visit to England, proved to he a 
great peace demonstration. Thousands of workers 
gathered around the base of the Nelson Monument, and 
the speeches of J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P.; H. M. 
Hyndman, Ben Tillett, J. Keir Hardy, Avlmer Maude, 
and others were received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The workers were appealed to to put every obstacle pos- 
sible in the wav of war in Europe, over the Morocco 
affair or any other. The occasion was a splendid demon- 
stration of the international solidarity of the working 
class. 

.. Thomas A. Edison is reported to have recently 
declared at Aix-Les-Bains, France, where he was spend- 
ing a part of his vacation, that war is now impossible— 
that the dogs of war will never be loosed again. With 
the modern airships to be reckoned with as a fighting 
auxiliary, he thinks the heads of the governments will 
fear to undertake the enormous expense of a modern 
war. .One modern airship, by dropping a nitro-glyce- 
Tine bomb, could, he believes, do more damage than 
Napoleon’s whole army in several days’ fighting. 

... At the’recent celebration at Concordville, Pa., of 
the 225th anniversary of the founding of the Concord 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, President Joseph Swain, 
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of Swarthmore College, delivered a strong address on 
“The Federation of the World.” The following reso- 
lution presented by him was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically adopted by the more than 600 Friends pres- 
ent, and ordered to be sent to President Taft: 

“Believing that there is no more important question 
before the world at this time-than that of the promotion 
of the world’s- peace; believing that many agencies are 
now at work to hasten the day when the sword shall be 
beaten into plowshares and men will be ready for the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, and 
believing the treaties recently signed by representatives 
of the United States, England, and France to be a long 
step in advance; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the large body of Friends present on 
the occasion of the 225th anniversary of Concord 
Monthly Meeting of Friends heartily commends the po- 
sition of President Taft, who has taken the most ad- 
vanced position of any ruler of a great nation, in his 
efforts to secure treaties of peace on very broad lines 
with England, France, and other nations.” 





Sweet Peace is Here. 
By Mary Putnam Gilmore. 


Sweet Peace is here, 

And some have lifted up their eyes 
And met her gentle gaze. 

But others, looking forward, say: 

In future ages she may come; 

We know not when. Far hence it is. 
Still more, with downward glance, affirm; 
She will not come. The hearts of men, 
Their stout and warlike hearts, 

Are not abode for such as she. 

But they, whose eyes have seen— 
They know that Peace is here, 

And that the hearts of men 

Are her abode by right Divine. 

And so they calmly wait 

Until the vision come to all. 


ConcorD, MASS. 
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The General Arbitration Treaties with 
Great Britain and France. 


REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, TOGETHER WITH THE VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 
AND THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS. 


[In view of the extraordinary importance of the subject, we 
are publishing herewith the above-mentioned papers, taken 
from Senate Document 98, 62d Congress, that our readers may 
have the whole situation before them. The text of the Anglo- 
American Treaty was given in full in our last issue.—Ep. ] 


The Report, Submitted by Senator Lodge. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations has reported to 
the Senate, with certain amendments, two treaties—one 
with Great Britain and one with France—for the gen- 
eral arbitration of differences which may arise between 
those countries and the United States, and have recom- 
mended that the treaties, thus amended, ‘be ratified by 
the Senate. In accordance with the instructions of the 
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Senate the committee now submits its report explaining 
the provisions of the treaties and the purpose and neces- 
sity of the amendments proposed. In order to under- 
stand thoroughly the nature of these treaties, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly what has already been accom- 
plished in the same direction and to make clear the 
character of the existing treaties on this subject which 
are to be superseded and to point out the differences 
between the latter and those now before the Senate. 

In 1905 Mr. Hay, then Secretary of State, negotiated 
with Great Britain and certain other powers general 
arbitration treaties, which were submitted to the Senate 
by President Roosevelt for its advice and consent. These 
treaties provided for the submission to arbitration of 
practically all questions which did not affect the “vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states and which did not concern the interests 
of third parties.” Under these treaties the special 
agreement, which must be entered into in each particu- 
lar case for the purpose of defining the questions and 
the powers of the arbitrators in that case, was to be 
made by the Executive without reference to the Senate. 
By a vote of more than 5 to 1 the Senate amended these 
treaties so as to secure the submission of all such special 
agreements to the Senate for its advice and consent. 
The treaties thus amended were not presented by the 
administration to the other contracting powers and 
never became operative. In 1908 Mr. Root, then Secre- 
tary of State, negotiated similar treaties with various 
powers in which the right of the Senate to advise and 
consent to all special agreements made under these 
treaties was explicitly provided for. Approved by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and by him submitted to the Senate, 
these treaties were ratified by the Senate without oppo- 
sition and are still the law of the land. The two treaties 
now submitted remove the exceptions made in their 
predecessors as to questions affecting national honor, 
vital interests, independence, or the interests of third 
parties, and substitute therefor in Article I a statement 
of the scope of arbitration which is designed by its terms 
to exclude all questions not properly arbitrable. 

Article I is as follows: 

“All differences hereafter arising between the High 
Contracting Parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters 
in which the High Contracting Parties are concerned 
by virtue of a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, and which are justicia- 
ble in their nature by reason of being susceptible of de- 
cision by the application of the principles of law or 
equity, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at The Hague by the Convention 
of October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tribunal 
as may be decided in each case by special agreement, 
which special agreement shall provide for the organiza- 
tion of such tribunal if necessary, define the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, the question or questions at 
issue, and settle the terms of reference and the proce- 
dure thereunder. 

“The provisions of Articles 37 to 90, inclusive, of the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes concluded at the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague on the 18th October, 1907, so far as appli- 
cable, and unless they are inconsistent with or modified 
by the provisions of the special agreement to be con- 
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cluded in each case, and excepting Articles 53 and 54 
of such Convention, shall govern the arbitration proceed- 
ings to be taken under this Treaty. 

“The special agreement in each case shall be made 
on the part of the United States by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, His Majesty’s Government reserving 
the right before concluding a special agreement in any 
matter affecting the interests of a self-governing domin- 
ion of the British Empire to obtain the concurrence 
therein of the government of that dominion. 

“Such agreements shall be binding when confirmed 
by the two governments by an exchange of notes.” 

It will be observed that by the terms of this article 
every difference arising between the two nations is to be 
submitted to arbitration if such differences “are justicia- 
ble in their nature by reason of being susceptible of 
decision by the application of the principles of law or 
equity,” and it follows necessarily that all differences 
which are not justiciable in their nature by reason of 


not being susceptible of decision by the application of 


the principles of law or equity are excluded from arbi- 
tration under the terms of this article. It will also be 
observed that all special agreements made under this 
article must be submitted to the Senate for its advice 
and consent. To this article the committee recommends 


a slight verbal amendment which only serves to make 
clearer the meaning of the article and which need not 
detain us here. 

If, following the example of the treaties of 1908, 
these treaties stopped at this point with the article de- 
fining the scope of the subjects to be submitted to arbi- 
tration, the committee would have found no difficulty 


in recommending to the Senate its immediate ratifica- 
tion. The definition of the questions to be submitted 
to arbitration in these new treaties is, it is true, very 
large and general and somewhat indeterminate. It is 
stated that these questions are to be justiciable by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity. In England and the United 
States, and wherever the principles of the common law 
obtain, the words “law or equity” have an exact and 
technical significance, but that legal system exists no- 
where else and does not exist in France, with which 
country one of these treaties is made. We are obliged, 
therefore, to construe the word “equity” in its broad and 
universal acceptance as that which is “equally right or 
just to all concerned; as the application of the dictates 
of good conscience to the settlement of controversies.” 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is little or no limit 
to the questions which might be brought within this 
article, provided the two contracting parties consider 
them justiciable. 

Under Article I, however, taken by itself, no question 
could be dealt with unless the treaty-making powers of 
both countries were agreed that it was justiciable within 
the meaning of the article. The most vital point, there- 
fore, to be decided would be whether the question was 
justiciable according to the principles of law and equity. 
Every one agrees that there are certain questions which 
no nation, if it expects to retain its existence as a na- 
tion, will ever submit to the decision of any one else, 
and by reserving the power to pass upon all special 
agreements each party to the contract reserves at the 
same time the power to reject as not justiciable any of 
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these questions which it is admitted no nation could sub- 
mit to an outside judgment without abandoning its sov- 
ereignty and independence. 

These treaties, however, do not stop with the article 
which defines and enlarges the scope of arbitration. In 
Articles IT and IIT provision is made for the establish- 
ment, if either party desires it, of a joint commission 
of inquiry. Such a commission is to be preliminary to 
arbitration and is to examine into and report upon the 
subject of the controversy between the two contracting 
parties. These articles follow in the main the pro- 
visions of the Hague convention of 1907 now in force 
for the establishment of such commissions. The com- 
mittee ventures to think that some of the changes here 
made from the Hague provisions are not in the direc- 
tion of an advance, but of a retreat, hecause they revive 
the idea of confining membership in the commission, if 
insisted upon by either party, to nationals instead of 
to wholly disinterested outsiders, which is the concep- 
tion of the Hague convention. But the important part 
of these two articles is contained in the last clause of 
Article ITT, a point at which these two treaties depart 
widely from the Hague provisions. The clause in ques- 
tion is as follows: 

“Tt is further agreed, however, that in cases in which 
the parties disagree as to whether or not a difference is 
subject to arbitration under Article I of this treaty, 
that question shall be submitted to the Joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry; and if all or all but one of the mem- 
hers of the Commission agree and report that such dif- 
ference is within the scope of Article I, it shall be 
referred to arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of this treaty.” 

It will be seen by examination of the clause just 
quoted that if the joint commission, which may consist 
of one or more persons, which may be composed wholly 
of foreigners or wholly of nationals, decides that the 
question before them is justiciable under Article I it 
must then go to arbitration whether the treaty-making 
power of either country believes it to be justiciable or 
not. A special agreement, coming to the Senate after 
the joint commission had decided the question involved 
to be justiciable, could not be amended or rejected by 
the Senate on the ground that in their opinion the 
question was not justiciable and did not come within 
the scope of Article IT. By this clause the constitutional 
powers of the Senate are taken away pro tanto and are 
transferred to a commission, upon the composition of 
which the Senate has no control whatever. It is said 
that the powers of the President under the Constitution 
are given up by the third clause of Article III just as 
much as those of the Senate. If this be true it only 
makes the case more serious, but the President, under 
the provisions of Articles II and ITI, although he would 
be bound by the decision of the commission, can never- 
theless control the formation of that body. To arrange 
the membership of the joint commission, however, so as 
to defeat an adverse decision in advance would not be 
consonant with the spirit of the treaty, but none the less 
that power of indirect control remains in the hands of 
the President and in his hands alone. 

In approving Article I of the treaty the committee 
assents to the arbitration of all questions coming within 
the rule there prescribed. The terms in which the rule 
is stated are, however, quite vague and indefinite, and 
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they are altogether new in international proceedings. 
It is possible that others may take an entirely different 
view from that entertained by the committee or by the 
negotiators of the treaty as to what was meant by jus- 
ticiable or as to what was meant by the principles of law 
or equity when applied to international affairs, and in 
the absence of any established rules of international law 
for the construction of such provisions and of any 
precedents others might put upon these provisions a 
construction entirely different from that which the 
treaty-making power now intends. Under these cir- 
cumstances to vest in an outside commission the power 
to say finally what the treaty means by its very general 
and indefinite language is to vest in that commission 
the power to make for us an entirely different treaty 
from that which we supposed ourselves to be making. 

The last clause of Article IIT, therefore, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations advises the Senate to strike 
from the treaty and recommends an amendment to that 
effect. This recommendation is made because there can 
be no question that through the machinery of the joint 
commission, as provided in Articles IT and III and with 
the last clause of Article ITI included, the Senate is 
deprived of its constitutional power to pass upon all 
questions involved in any treaty submitted to it in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. The committee be- 
lieves that it would be a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States to confer upon an outside commis- 
sion powers which, under the Constitution, devolve upon 
the Senate. It seems to the committee that the Senate 
has no more right to delegate its share of the treaty- 
making power than Congress has to delegate the legis- 
lative power. The Constitution provides that before a 
treaty can be ratified and become the supreme law of the 
land it shall receive the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senators present. This necessarily means that each 
and every part of the treaty must receive the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate. It cannot possibly mean that 
only a part of the provisions shall receive the consent 
of the Senate. To take away from the Senate the de- 
termination of the most important question in a pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration is necessarily in violation of 
the treaty provisions of the Constitution. The most 
vital question in every proposed arbitration is whether 
the difference is arbitrable. For instance, if another 
nation should do something to which we object under 
the Monroe doctrine and the validity of our objection 
should be challenged and an arbitration should be de- 
manded by that other nation, the vital point would be 
whether our right to insist upon the Monroe doctrine 
was subject to arbitration, and if the third clause of 
Article ITI remains in the treaty the Senate could be 
debarred from passing upon that question. 

One of the first of sovereign rights is the power to 
determine who shall come into the country and under 
what conditions. No nation, which is not either tribu- 
tary or subject, would permit any other nation to com- 
pel it to receive the citizens or subjects of that other 
nation. If our right to exclude certain classes of im- 
migrants were challenged, the question could be forced 
before a joint commission, and if that commission de- 
cided that the question was arbitrable the Senate would 
have no power to reject the special agreement for the 
arbitration of that subject on the ground that it was not 
a question for arbitration within the contemplation of 
Article I. In the same way our territorial integrity, the 
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rights of each State, and of the United States to their 
territory might be forced before a joint commission, and 
under Article III, in certain contingencies, we should 
have no power to prevent our title to the land we inhabit 
from being tried before a court of arbitration. Today 
no nation on earth would think of raising these ques- 
tions with the United States, and the same is true of 
other questions which will readily occur to everybody. 
But if we accept this treaty with the third clause of 
Article III included we invite other nations to raise 
these very questions and to endeavor to force them be- 
fore an arbitral tribunal. Such an invitation would be 
a breeder of war and not of peace, and would rouse a 
series of disputes, now happily and entirely at rest, into 
malign and dangerous activity. To issue such an invi- 
tation is not, in the opinion of the committee, the way 
to promote that universal peace which we all most ear- 
nestly desire. 

To take from the Senate, in any degree or by any 
means, the power of saying whether a given question is 
one for arbitration or not is to destroy the power of the 
Senate on the most important point to be decided in 
connection with differences arising with any other na- 
tion. Even if it were constitutional, to deprive the 
Senate to this extent of their share in the treaty-making 
power would be most unwise and most perilous. The 
Senate of the Tnited States is as earnestly and heartily 
in favor of peace and of the promotion of universal 
peace by arbitration as any body of men, official or un- 
official, anywhere in the world, or as any one concerned 
in the negotiation of arbitration treaties. The history 
of the United States for a period of more than 70 vears 
exhibits a record of arbitration treaties unequaled by 
that of any other nation on earth. Every one of those 
treaties has received the cordial assent of the Senate 
of the United States. The Senate today is heartily in 
favor, in the opinion of the committee, of enlarging ta 
the utmost practicable limit the scope of general arhi- 
tration treaties. The committee recommends to the 
Senate the approval of the enlarged scope for arbitra- 
tion proposed in Article T, but it declines to admit that 
the destruction of the constitutional powers of the Sen- 
ate is necessarv to the promotion of peace and arhitra- 
tion, or that their maintenance diminishes by a hair’s 
breadth the enlarged scope which these treaties pronose 
for arbitration as the true method for the settlement of 
international controversies. 

We have discussed the abandonment of the power of 
the Senate to take nart in the construction and applica- 
tion of the treatv in particular cases as thev arise with 
no selfish concern for the prerogatives or rights of the 
Senate itself, but rather with solicitude that the Senate 
shall perform the duty which has been imposed upon it 
bv the Constitution and shall not, by its own act, de- 
prive itself of the power to perform that dutv. The 
inclusion of the Senate as a part of the treaty-making 
nower was provided unon mature consideration in the 
Constitution and was deemed to be adanted to our sys- 
tem of government. It has, on the whole. pvroved of 
the highest nsefulness for the prevention of hastv and 
ill-considered agreements with other powers and for the 
nreservation of the interests of all and everv nart of the 
American neople. So long as that dutv rests unon us 
we must continue to nerform it with courage and firm- 
nese and without evasion or abdication. 

The committee itself, and in the opinion of the com- 
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mittee the Senate also, has no desire to contract the 
ample boundaries set to arbitration in the first article. 
But it must be remembered that if we enter into these 
treaties with Great Britain and France we must make 
like treaties in precisely the same terms with any other 
friendly power which calls upon us to do so. This adds 
to the gravity of the action now to be taken, for nothing 
could be so harmful to the cause of peace and arbitra- 
tion or to their true interests as to make a general arbi- 
tration treaty which should not be scrupulously and 
exactly observed. As has been already said, there are 
questions which no nation will consent to submit to the 
decision of any one but themselves. The only way to 
keep such questions from being forced forward, which 
is in itself promotive of dissension, ill feeling, and per- 
haps war, is by the reservation to each of the contracting 
parties of the power to decide whether or not a question 
is properly justiciable within the letter and spirit of the 
treaty. 

There are certain questions at the present stage of 
human development which, if thus forced forward for 
arbitration, would be rejected by the country affected 
without regard to whether, in so doing, they broke the 
general arbitration treaty or not. In the opinion of the 


committee it should not be possible, under the terms of 
any treaty, for such a deplorable situation to arise. 
Nothing ought to be promised that we are not abso- 
lutely certain that we can carry out to the letter. If 
the third clause of Article 11] remains in the treaty it 
is quite possible that the unhappy situation just de- 
scribed might arise and the treaty would then become, 


not what we fondly hope it will be, a noble instrument 
of peace, but an ill-omened breeder of bitterness and 
war. For that reason, as well as on constitutional 
grounds and in the best interests of peace and arbitra- 
tion itself, the committee recommends that this clause 
be stricken from the treaty. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


PRESENTED BY SENATOR ROOT, FOR HIMSELF AND SENA- 
TORS CULLOM AND BURTON 


We do not consider that the pending arbitration 
treaties involve any abandonment of the constitutional 
powers of the Senate. The contrary view cannot be 
maintained except on the theory that all general treaties 
of arbitratiom involve such an abandonment, and no one 
thinks that is so. The difference between a special 
treaty of arbitration and a general treaty of arbitration 
is that, in a special treaty the President and Senate 
agree that a particular case shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration, while in a general treaty the President and 
Senate agree that all cases falling within certain de- 
scribed classes shall be submitted. That is what is done 
by the now existing general treaties of arbitration with 
England and with France; and that is what is done by 
the first article of the pending treaties, with a materially 
enlarged description of the class of cases to be sub- 
mitted. 

The pending treaties also provide that, if the parties 
disagree as to whether any particular case comes within 
the description of the class which we have agreed to 
arbitrate, the question whether that case is one of the 
cases described shall be submitted to the arbitral de- 
cision of a joint commission. 

We see no obstacle to the submission of such a ques- 
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tion to decision, just as any other question of fact, or 
mixed fact and law, may be submitted to decision. Such 
a submission is not delegating to a commission power 
to say what shall be arbitrated ; it is merely empowering 
the commission to find whether the particular case is 
one that the President and Senate have said shall be 
arbitrated. 

Provisions of this kind are very common in our stat- 
utes. For example, when Congress provides that a duty 
shall be imposed upon imports of one kind and not upon 
imports of another kind some officer has to decide 
whether goods which are imported come within the 
dutiable class or not. No one claims that the power to 
make such a decision involves a delegation to collectors 
of customs of legislative power to say what goods shall 
be dutiable. 

It is true that there are some questions of national 
policy and conduct which no nation can submit to the 
decision of any one else, just as there are some questions 
of personal conduct which every man must decide for 
himself. The undoubted purpose of the first article of 
these treaties is to exclude such questions from arbitra- 
tion as non-justiciable. 

lf there is danger of misunderstanding as to whether 
such questions are indeed effectively excluded by the 
terms of the first article, such a danger, of course, 
should be prevented. No one questions the importance 
of having the line of demarcation between what is and 
what is not to be arbitrated clearly understood and free 
from misunderstanding; for nothing could be worse 
than to make a treaty for arbitration and then to have 
either party charged by the other party with violating it. 

The real objection to the clause which commits to the 
proposed joint commission questions whether particular 
controversies are arbitrable is not that the commission 
will determine whether the particular case comes within 
a known line, but that the commission, under the gene- 
ral language of the first article, may draw the line to 
suit themselves instead of observing a line drawn by 
the treaty-making power. If we thought this could not 
be avoided without amending the treaty, we would vote 
for the amendment to strike out the last clause of Arti- 
cle III, for it is clearly the duty of the treaty-making 
power, including the Senate as well as the President, 
to draw that line, and that duty cannot be delegated to 
a commission. 

We do not think, however, that any such result is 
necessary. It certainly is not intended by the treaty; 
and it seems that it can be effectively prevented without 
amending the treaty by following a practice for which 
there is abundant precedent, and making the construc- 
tion of the treaty certain by a clause in the resolution 
of consent to ratification. Such a clause being included 
in the formal ratification will advise the other party of 
our construction, and being accepted will remain of 
record as the true construction. 

Such a clause may well be, in substance, as follows: 

The Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
the said treaty with the understanding, to be made a 
part of such ratification, that the treaty does not au- 
thorize the submission to arbitration of any question 
which depends upon or involves the maintenance of the 
traditional attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, or other purely governmental 
policy. ° 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATOR BURTON. 


I join in the above minority report, but I do not 
altogether agree with my two colleagues in their views 
relating to a modification of the treaty by amendment 
or by a resolution interpreting its scope or terms. The 
treaty, as it now is, seems to me to sufficiently safe- 
guard national interests and the rights and prerogatives 
of the Senate. Hence I submit the following addi- 
tional minority report: 

The only important difference between the recom- 
mendations of the majority and the minority members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations is on the ques- 
tion of whether the proposed arbitration treaties be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and the 
United States and France should be approved without 
amendment, or approved subject to an amendment 
striking out the last clause of Article II[. A report 
has already been made by the committee to the Senate, 
recommending the approval of these treaties subject to 
the amendment above mentioned, which report sets forth 
the views of the majority members of the committee as 
to the purpose and necessity of the amendment pro- 
posed. It only remains for any member of the commit- 
tee to explain the grounds upon which he disagrees with 
the majority as to the necessity for such an amendment. 

The clause which it is proposed to strike out of the 
treaties is as follows: 

“It is further agreed, however, that in cases in which 
the parties disagree as to whether or not a difference is 
subject to arbitration under Article I of this treaty, 
that question shall be submitted to the Joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and if all or all but one of the mem- 
bers of the commission agree and report that such differ- 
ence is within the scope of Article I, it shall be referred 
to arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this 
treaty.” 

The objection of the majority of the committee to 
this clause is based upon the interpretation which they 
have adopted for it, the effect of which they hold will be 
to deprive the Senate of a constitutional right, and they 
hold further that even if under the Constitution it 
would be permissible to deprive the Senate of such 
right it would be unwise and perilous to do so. If the 
foregoing statement fairly represents the position of the 
majority of the committee the issue raised between them 
and the minority calls for the consideration of what is 
the proper interpretation to be given this clause and 
whether it deprives the Senate of a constitutional right, 
and, also, if it be found that the clause is not in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, whether its adoption would be 
unwise and perilous. 

A vital difference between the majority and the 
minority of the committee arises at the outset on the 
question of the interpretation of this clause. It is 
stated in the report of the majority that— 

“A special agreement, coming into the Senate after 
the joint commission had decided the question involved 
to be justiciable, could not be amended or rejected by 
the Senate on the ground that in their opinion the ques- 
tion was not justiciable and did not come within the 
scope of Article I.” 

Is this interpretation justified by the terms of the 
treaty ? 

, in order to answer this inquiry it is necessary to ex- 
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amine, briefly, the terms and effect of the clause under 
consideration in Article III. This clause provides that 
in cases in which the parties disagree (that is, the ex- 
ecutive branches of the two governments) as to whether 
or not a difference is subject to arbitration under Article 
I of this treaty, that question shall be submitted to the 
Joint High Commission of Inquiry, and if all, or all 
but one of the members of the commission agree and 
report that such difference is within the scope of Article 
I, it shall be referred to arbitration (that is, the admin- 
istrative branches of both governments shall take the 
steps prescribed) in accordance with the provisions of 
this treaty. 

This language does not impair and cannot fairly be 
interpreted as impairing in any way, in cases arising 
under Article II1, the freedom of action reserved to 
the Senate, with reference to special agreements requir- 
ing its approval and consent under Article I. Under 
Article III the report to the administrative branches of 
the two governments would simply be a declaration or 
decision by the commission that “the difference is sub- 
ject” to arbitration under Article I, thus creating a 
situation exactly similar to that presented in cases 
where the administrative branches of the two govern- 
ments were in agreement instead of disagreement as to 
the differences being subject to arbitration under Ar- 
ticle I. 

In the former case, under Article I the administra- 
tive branches decide at the outset that the question is 
justiciable and should be submitted to arbitration. In 
the latter case the commission decides that the question 
is justiciable and should be submitted to arbitration. 
In both cases the subsequent procedure is the same. 
The rights and duties of the Senate are identical 
whether the question is referred to that body by the 
administrative branch in the first instance or after the 
decision of the commission provided for in Article III. 

It is expressly provided in this very clause of the 
treaty that if the commission reports that a question is 
“subject to arbitration under Article I” the further 
proceedings shall be “in accordance with the provisions 
of this treaty,” which can mean nothing else than sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article I. In other words, the 
requirement of this clause that the question shall be 
submitted to arbitration if the commission reports that 
it is a question coming within the scope of Article I 
means nothing more than that the proceedings shall 
take the same course as they would have taken if the 
executive branches of both governments had originally 
agreed that the question came within the meaning of 
that article. 

It follows, therefore, that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article I the next step in the proceedings 
would be, so far as the administrative branch of this 
Government is concerned, to enter into a special agree- 
ment of arbitration as provided for in Article I, re- 
ferring the questions in controversy to a tribunal of 
arbitration. The special agreement would then go to 
the Senate for its advice and consent. In such case, as 
in every other case, it would be within the power of the 
Senate to refuse its advice and consent to the special 
agreement, but it would be contrary to its treaty obli- 
gation. 

It is practically impossible that the Senate would 
ever have occasion to refuse its approval of the arbitra- 
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tion of a question which the Commission of Inquiry has 
reported to be within the scope of Article I of the 
treaty. The treaty provides ample safeguards against 
any such possibility. In the first place, the question 
must be reported for arbitration by a vote of all or all 
but one of the members of the joint commission, one- 
half of the membership of which commission must be 
appointed by a President in whose opinion such ques- 
tion is not properly subject to arbitration under the 
treaties. Passing by the manifest unlikelihood that all 
three or any two of the members of the commission ap- 
pointed by the United States would agree that a doubt- 
ful question is justiciable, it is within the power of the 
Senate to require that the President’s appointment of 
the members of such a commission shall be submitted 
to it for confirmation. . 

In the second place it is within the power of the Sen- 
ate to insist upon amendments to special agreements 
submitting questions to arbitration under Article I, by 
virtue of which power the Senate can determine the 
character and composition of the tribunal to which the 
question is to be referred. In like manner the Senate 
may also define the scope of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors and the question or questions at issue; it may settle 
the terms of reference and fix the procedure. In other 
words, the Senate has the power in any case to remake 
by amendment the terms of the special agreement and 
to make its approval and consent conditional upon the 
acceptance of such terms, although it is by no means 
to be expected that the Senate is at liberty to exercise 
any of those powers in order to defeat arbitration in a 
proper case. 

As to the interpretation of the provisions of those 
treaties the language of Prof. John Bassett Moore, of 
Columbia University, one of the greatest living author- 
ities on the subject of arbitration, is so pertinent that 
it seems appropriate to incorporate in this report the 
following extract from an article written by him and 
published in the current issue of The Independent: 

“Let us next consider the subjects to which the pend- 
ing treaties apply. While their object is, as declared in 
their preamble, to prevent hostilities between the con- 
tracting parties, they do not seek to accomplish that end 
by professing to submit all questions to the decision of 
an international tribunal, arbitral or otherwise. . They 
provide for two methods of procedure, one of which is 
decisive and the other essentially advisory. The first 
is carried out by means of arbitration; the second, by 
means of commissions of inquiry. The differences to 
which arbitration is to be applied are those ‘relating to 
international matters in which the high contracting par- 
ties are concerned by virtue of a claim of right made by 
one against the other, under treaty or otherwise, which 
are justiciable in their nature by reason of being sus- 
ceptible of decision by the application of the principles 
of law or equity.’ It is questions such as these and not 
questions of policy, such as the Monroe Doctrine, na- 
tional expansion, and the development of military, 
naval, commercial, or financial power, that the pending 
treaties include; and it is just such questions as the 
treaties include that the contracting parties, particularly 
the United States and Great Britain, have during the 
past hundred years disposed of by the score under spe- 
cial agreements of arbitration, but only after short con- 
troversies and numerous suggestions of order. They 
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now propose permanently to establish the means of dis- 
posing of them, without the preliminary quarrels and 
menaces, the consequence of which never could be fore- 
seen. 

“The proposed institution of commissions of inquiry, 
the principle of which is derived from the Hague con- 
vention, has a twofold object, (1) to obtain the prelim- 
inary investigation of questions which it is expected to 
submit to arbitration, and (2) to obtain an investiga- 
ton of any other controversy even if it is not agreed to 
fall within the scope of the stipulation for arbitration. 
To accomplish either one of these objects the contract- 
ing parties agree to institute a ‘joint high commission 
of inquiry,’ to which each government, unless they agree 
to constitute the commission in another manner, is to 
appoint three of its own citizens. It is expressly stipu- 
lated that the report of the commission shall not be re- 
garded as decisive of the questions submitted to it, 
neither as to the facts nor as to the law, and is in no 
way to have the character of an arbitral award. To 
this rule there is only one exception, and this is of a 
limited and qualified character. If the contracting par- 
ties differ as to whether the controversy is a proper sub- 
ject for arbitration, they are to submit this question to 
the Joint High Commission of Inquiry; and if all the 
members of the commission but one report that the dif- 
ference is within the scope of the arbitral stipulation, 
then it is to be referred to arbitration ‘in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty.’ What, it may be 
asked, is the meaning of this phrase? 

“This brings us to the consideration of the full and 


ample manner in which the pending treaties provide for 
the participation of the Senate of the United States in 


their execution. It will be recalled that in the case of 
the so-called Hague treaties of 1909 it was provided that 
in each particular case there should be concluded ‘a spe- 
cial agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute’ 
and ‘the scope of the powers of the arbitrators.’ The 
Senate of the United States having substituted the word 
‘treaty’ for the word ‘agreement,’ so as to require in 
each case the advice and consent of that body, the 
treaties were for the time being abandoned. The pend- 
ing treaties expressly stipulate that the special agree- 
ment, which must be made in every case of arbitration, 
shall be made on the part of the United States ‘by the 
President * * * by and with the advice of the 
Senate,’ the British government reciprocally reserving 
the right to obtain the concurrence of any of its self- 
governing dominions whose interests may be affected. 
The claims of the Senate are thus fully recognized, even 
where the Joint High Commission of Inquiry may have 
held, by the vote of all or all but one of its members, 
that a subject is proper for arbitration; for in no case 
can a question be arbitrated under the pending treaties 
without the concurrence of the Senate and its approval 
of the terms of reference.” 

In view of all the foregoing considerations, I am 
clearly of the opinion that the last clause of Article ITT, 
which the committee has recommended should be 
stricken out of the treaties, does not deprive the Senate 
of any constitutional right, and furthermore that the 
proposed treaties are quite the reverse of unwise and 
perilous, and it is believed further that the majority of 
the committee would concur in this conclusion if the 
clause were given the interpretation above set forth. 
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The foregoing analysis of the treaty provisions seems 
to establish the correctness of this interpretation beyond 
question, but if in the opinion of the Senate the mean- 
ing of the clause is in any way ambiguous, or there 
should be any doubt as to its correct interpretation, it is 
within the power of the Senate to remove such doubt by 
incorporating in the resolution giving its approval and 
consent to the ratification of these treaties a declaration 
that such approval and consent was given on the dis- 
tinct understanding that the foregoing interpretation 
is the correct meaning of the clause under consideration, 
or, if preferred, specific exception could be made of 
questions not regarded as justiciable in the manner 
above suggested by my two colleagues. At any rate, it 
is quite unnecessary in order to safeguard national in- 
terests or maintain the prerogatives of the Senate to 
strike out the clause in Article I11, as recommended in 
the majority report. And a resolution in either of the 
forms suggested can only be justified by the argument 
that in treaties between nations as well as in contracts 
between individuals it is desirable that every possible 
ambiguity of language should be removed and the mean- 
ing ot the terms of the agreement made absolutely clear. 

Of course it is recognized that nations so cherish cer- 
tain rights and policies as to regard their maintenance 
as absolutely essential to their very existence. Such 


rights and policies cannot be made subject to arbitra- 
tion without an abdication of their sovereignty. In 
this category may be enumerated the Monroe Doctrine 
and features of our domestic policy, such as the control 
Questions of this nature cannot under 


of immigration. 
any national interpretation be regarded as justiciable, 
and hence are not intended to be included in the terms 
of the treaties. 

A further point requires consideration, and that is 
the statement in the majority report that “to take from 
the Senate, in any degree or by any means, the power 
of saying whether a given question is one for arbitra- 
tion or not is to destroy the power of the Senate on the 
most important point to be decided in connection with 
differences arising with any other nation,” and the fur- 
ther statement that “even if it were constitutional, to 
deprive the Senate to this extent of their share in the 
treaty-making power would be most unwise and per- 
ilous.” 

In respect to the question just raised, the treaties 
under consideration are exactly similar to the existing 
arbitration treaties of 1908, by the terms of which every 
possible difference that may arise of a legal nature or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties between the 
parties is required to be submitted to arbitration unless 
such difference falls within the four exceptions which 
reserve from arbitration questions affecting the vital in- 
terests, the independence, or the honor of the contract- 
ing parties, or which concern the interests of third 
parties. 

The existing treaties of 1908 provide, in the very 
words which have been incorporated in the treaties 
under consideration, that the special agreements sub- 
mitting questions to arbitration shall be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The power 
of the Senate to decide whether or not certain questions 
should be arbitrated was clearly just as much impaired 
or surrendered in those treaties as is the right to pass 
upon an enlarged list of questions in the pending 
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treaties. Arbitration treaties may be special or gene- 
ral; if special, they include single controversies or 
agreements; if general, they are framed to include all 
controversies, or specific categories of controversies, as 
they may arise. The Senate has ratified treaties of 
both classes, and it is clear that in neither class has it 
abdicated its prerogatives. 

The Senate, in the treaties of 1908, did not reserve 
the right generally to say whether or not a given ques- 
tion was arbitrable; it only reserved the right to say 
whether any specific question fell within the exceptions, 
and unless it should be extravagantly claimed that all 
differences would fall within the exceptions—in which 
case the existing treaties are a farce—the Senate has 
bound itself in advance under existing treaties to arbi- 
trate without reservation a very large number of “ques- 
tions, and under these treaties it cannot in good faith 
refuse to ratify a special agreement submitting to arbi- 
tration a difference which does not fall within excep- 
tions expressly reserved. 

It appears, therefore, that the Senate in approving 
the existing arbitration treaties and the majority of the 
committee in approving the enlarged scope of arbitra- 
tion proposed in Article I, and assenting to the arbitra- 
tion of all questions within the rule therein prescribed, 
have shown a willingness to limit in advance the power 
of the Senate to object to the arbitration of a large 
number of questions, and it must necessarily be con- 
cluded that neither the Senate nor the majority of the 
committee consider that such limitation is a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States or that it is 
unwise or perilous. 


SENATOR Root’s PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS OF RATIFICA- 
TION. 


“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein), That the Senate advise and censent 
to the ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain respecting arbitration, signed 
at Washington on the third day of August, nineteen 
hundred and eleven. 

“Resolved, further, That the Senate advises and con- 
sents to the ratification of the said treaty with the un- 
derstanding, to be made a part of such ratification, that 
the treaty does not authorize the submission to arbitra- 
tion of any question which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United 
States concerning American questions, or other purely 
governmental policy.” 

[The same resolution of ratification for the treaty 
with France.] 


SENATOR Bacon’s PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
Root RESOLUTIONS. 


Amend the second resolution by inserting after the 
word “question” in the fourth line the following words: 
“which affects the admission of aliens into the United 
States, or the admission of aliens to the educational 
institutions of the several States, or the territorial in- 
tegrity of the several States or of the United States, or 
concerning the question of the alleged indebtedness or 
monied obligations of any State of the United States, 
or any question which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United 
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States concerning American questions commonly de- 
scribed as the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Amend further the said resolutions by adding the 
following as an additional resolution: 

“Resolved, further, That the Senate advises and con- 
sents to the ratification of the treaty with the under- 
standing, to be made a part of such ratification, that 
the treaty does not purport or intend that there shall 
in any case be denied to the Senate of the United States 
the full exercise of all the powers and duties conferred 
upon it by the Constitution of the United States in ad- 
vising and consenting to the making of treaties and as 
to each and every part of the same and as to each and 
every question entering therein; and that nothing in 
said treaty shall be construed to impose any obligation, 
legal or moral, upon the Senate to waive its constitu- 
tional authority and duty to consider and determine 
each and every question entering into treaties proposed 
or submitted in pursuance thereof, including the ques- 
tion whether the matters in difference are arbitrable.” 
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The Chicago Office of the American 
Peace Society. 


By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


On Sunday morning, July 2, the Field Secretary 
preached in the Church of the Good Shepherd, Racine, 
Wis., Rev. J. W. Carter, Ph. D., pastor. The thermom- 
eter registered nearly 100° in the shade as the speaker 
discoursed on “The Christianization of Patriotism.” 
In the evening of the same day a union patriotic meei- 
ing, arranged by Rev. Martin E. Cady, D. D., was held 
in the West Pullman Congregational Church. The itin- 
erant pacifist delivered an address on “The New Fourth 
of July Spirit.” 

A week later, on Sunday morning, July 9, the Secre- 
tary preached for Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL. _D., in 
the Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, on “Some 
Would-be Moral Batables.” 

On Sunday, July 16, the Secretary preached on 
“Building the Kingdom,” in the Second Congregational 
Church of Oak Park, Rev. E. D. Gaylord, pastor. 
Again, on September 3, the Secretary spoke in the same 
pulpit, asking the question, “Provincialism or Interna- 
tionalism ?” 

The Winona Bible Assembly, of Lake Winona, Indi- 
ana, devoted one of its sessions to the subject of inter- 
national peace. Indeed, this subject was given generous 
space on the program. Rev. C. Sylvester Horne, M. P., 
of London, England, brought a most thrilling interna- 
tional message. Rev. Dr. A. G. J. Ross, of Canada, 
also preached an able sermon along the same line. The 
authoritative word was spoken by Dr. Trueblood, the 
towering peace captain, who for over a score of years has 
filled the secretaryship of our American Peace Society. 
Dr. Trueblood sketched some forces which make for the 
inevitable breaking down of international barriers. The 
Field Secretary “raked after the cart” in some general 
remarks on the peace movement. 

On the following Sunday the traveling Secretary de- 
livered two addresses at the Ottawa, Illinois, Chautau- 
qua Assembly. Magnificent audiences thronged the 
great auditorium, both in the afternoon and evening. 
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“Patriotism in an Internationalized World” and “What 
is Worth While” were the titles of the addresses given. 

The comparatively quiet times of the summer and 
early fall have been fruitful in the preparation and ma- 
turing of new lecture material. 

With his family, the Field Secretary spent the sum- 
mer vacation in a quiet little nook in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, getting rested and made over 
for a busy winter’s work. 

Mr. Henry C. Morris, a member of the Chicago Peace 
Society, wrote an able and interesting article on “The 
General Arbitration Treaties,” which was published in 
the September number of The Hamiltonian. 

Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones addressed the Conference of 
Chinese Students at Madison, Wisconsin, August 29, to 
the great delight of the young Orientals. 

Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Chicago Peace Society, delivered 
an address before a similar Conference of Chinese Stu- 
dents in Ohio earlier in the summer. 

30 No. La SALLE St., CHICAGO. 
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Pacific Coast Peace Work. 
By Robert C. Root, 


Pacific Coast Representative of the American Peace Society. 


[This account came just too late for our September issue, but 
is so interesting that we give it place in this number.—Ep. ] 


The Pacific Coast “is white unto the harvest” for 
arbitration and peace. Never before was it so easy to 
do peace work as now. Large and sympathetic audi- 
ences approve of the most advanced peace sentiments. 
The “world do move,” and the Pacific slope, in spite of 
the jingoes, is moving toward the saner things that 
make for peace. Unfortunately, of course, many are 
still blinded by the fallacies and bound by the medieval 
superstitions linked with the fateful letters that spell 
W-A-R ; but the dawn of a better day is already in evi- 
dence, and Mars is tottering blindly toward his own 
tomb. 

Since his last report the Pacific Coast representative 
has presented the cause of peace and the great arbitra- 
tion treaties now pending before the United States 
Senate to Pasadena quarterly meeting of Friends, held 
in Long Beach, Cal., the last week in July. The treaties 
were unanimously approved in resolutions forwarded to 
our California Senators, and fifteen members joined the 
Peace Society. 

August 2, the secretary addressed the Southern Cali- 
fornia Convention of Disciples, or Christian Churches, 
at Long Beach, in behalf of the Anglo-American and 
the Franco-American arbitration treaties. A resolution 
in favor of these treaties was passed unanimously by the 
convention and forwarded to the Senators from Cali- 
fornia. 

Four days later the “peace man” was called to Pacific 
Grove, Cal., to address, on Sabbath evening, a large audi- 
ence at the State W. C. T. U. Congress of Reforms. 
Here, again, resolutions endorsing the arbitration 
treaties were passed unanimously. 

On August 10 the secretary, then on his way to 
Berkeley, Cal., stopped over one train—an hour and a 
half—and in that time had secured the consent of three 
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leading ministers and the Y. M. C. A. to present reso- 
lutions favoring the arbitration treaties to their audi- 
ences on the following Sabbath. Several others could 
not be reached because they were away on their vaca- 
tions. But the City Superintendent of Schools, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, and the president 
of Pacific College were reached, and assurances given 
that they would write personal letters urging our Cali- 
fornia Senators to ratify the Anglo-American and the 
Franco-American arbitration treaties. 

On the train from Pacific Grove to Berkeley was the 
president of the San Francisco Ministers’ Union, who 
readily consented to lay the subject before the meeting 
of his executive committee, which he was on his way to 
attend that very day. Before this day (August 10) was 
ended three leading churches of Oakland and practically 
all the churches of Berkeley had been requested to pre- 
sent resolutions in behalf of the arbitration treaties to 
their audiences on the following Sabbath, August 13, 
and most of them have fulfilled the promise. 

Monday, August 14, the secretary appeared before the 
Ministers’ Union of the M. E. Churches of San Fran- 
cisco and suburban cities. These good Methodist breth- 
ren swallowed the peace doctrine with evident delight, 
and sent a night letter to Senator George C. Perkins, of 
California, urging the ratification of the treaties. 

The following day found the peace advocate standing 
before that august body, the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce’executive committee. Peace treaties was the 
message, and the response, as usual, was favorable. 


That great commercial body sent its urgent appeal to 


our Senators to ratify the pending treaties. Within five 
minutes it was all done. But before the secretary could 
turn away a white-haired business man said quietly, 
yet earnestly, “Mr. Root, if you will send a letter similar 
to the one you sent the Chamber of Commerce to the 
Merchants’ Exchange, of which I am president, we will 
take the matter up there and send a resolution to our 
Senators.” The letter was written, and the next day 
a telegram was sent by the Merchants’ Exchange of San 
Francisco, Capt. Robert Dollar, president, to the senior 
Senator from California. 

The secretary addressed similar letters to the Down- 
town Association of San Francisco and to the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to the above, scores and scores of indi- 
viduals have promised that they would write personal 
letters to our Senators urging them to ratify the arbi- 
tration treaties with France and England. 

During the last three days the secretary has been 
speaking to the upper grammar grades in the public 
schools of Oakland, Cal. The Board of Education has 
granted him permission to visit all the schools in the 
city, beginning with the sixth grade, and on through 
the high schools. In three days over 1,000 pupils have 
eagerly listened to the message of peace, showing the 
wealth of peace vs. the waste of war. 


Since the above was written Mr. Root has visited six- 
teen of the schools of Oakland, addressed nearly 4,000 
pupils, and left literature in each school. He has at- 
tended and addressed the Contra Costa County Teach- 
ers’ Institute on “The Waste of War and the Wealth of 
Peace.” He has secured the $50 for the Peace Prize in 
the University of California, and taken preliminary 
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steps for the contest at Stanford University for the 
Edward Berwick prize of $50. The latter part of Sep- 
tember he spent in work with the students of the Uni- 
versity of California, of Leland Stanford University, 
and Mills College. 





The Opening of the Osaka Branch of 
The Japan Peace Society. 


By N. Kato, Editor-in-Chief of the ‘‘Christian World,’’ the 
Organ of the Congregational Churches of Japan. 


A strong branch of the Japan Peace Society has been 
organized in Osaka, the greatest commercial metropolis 
of Japan. The first step toward this result was taken 
by Count Okuma, president of the Japan Peace Society 
in Tokyo, on his recent visit to this part of Japan, 
when he persuaded several of the most influential citi- 
zens of Osaka to act as the promoters of the projected 
branch. Upon his initiative the following six leading 
gentlemen enlisted themselves as the members of the 
promoting committee: Mr. 8. Uyemura (mayor of 
Osaka), Mr. R. Murayama (proprietor, Osaka Asahi 
Shimbun), Mr. H. Motoyama (president, Osaka Mav- 
nicht Shimbun), Mr. M. Doi (president, the Osaka 
Chamber of Commerce), Mr. M. Suzuki (general direc- 
tor, Sumitomo Company), and Mr. K. Kikuchi (ex- 
governor of Osaka, M. P.). 

After due preparatory work the inaugural meeting 
took place in the Osaka Chamber of Commerce on the 
23d of June last, with a very good attendance of thor- 
oughly representative citizens of the city. Mayor Uye- 
mura presided over the meeting and acted as the chair- 
man during the session. Mr. H. Motoyama delivered 
an opening address, giving very good reasons why a 
branch of the Peace Society should be opened in Osaka. 
Mr. N. Kato, editor of the Japanese Christian World, 
acting -as the secretary of the meeting, explained the 
proposed constitution of the branch, which was adopted 
with a slight amendment, and a motion was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that the six promoters be 
entrusted with the power of electing members of the 
board of directors as many as they should deem proper, 
with the condition that the six promoters themselves 
should be included among the members of said board. 
All those who attended the inaugural meeting enrolled 
themselves as members. When the business part of the 
meeting ended the secretary announced the arrival of 
congratulatory telegrams from Count Okuma and Mr. 
D. H. Blake, president of the American Peace Society 
of Japan. The latter message read as follows: 


“On behalf of the committee and members of the 
American Peace Society of Japan I extend hearty con- 
gratulations in connection with your proposed organiza- 
tion, and hope every possible success will reward your 
efforts. The American Society will gladly codperate 
with you. BuakKE, President.” 


These messages were heartily greeted with prolonged 
applause. The chairman then announced the congratu- 
latory addresses by those representatives of three dif- 
ferent peace societies in Japan who came purposely to 
give messages for this occasion. Prof. Dr. 8. Suehiro 
represented the Oriental Peace Society (Kyoto), Mr. 
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Gilbert Bowles spoke as a member of the American 
Peace Society of Japan, and Prof. Dr. T. Terao, the 
vice-president of the Japan Peace Society, represented 
the head society. Their speeches were all full of enthu- 
siasm and deep sympathy. The three speakers all 
agreed in one point—that the cause of peace would be 
greatly advanced by the organization of such a strong 
body of peace workers as they witnessed here in Osaka. 

A most pleasant dinner party of some twenty persons 
was held during the same evening in the Osaka Hotel. 
Besides those guests from brother societies and all the 
promoters, there were present Hon. C. Mizukami, the 
chief public procurator of the Osaka Appeal Court, and 
Mr. K. Mitani, the chairman of the Osaka Provincial 
Assembly. 

At the first meeting of the board of directors of later 
date the following officers of the branch were unani- 
mously elected for the first two-year term: President, 
Mr. S. Uyemura (mayor of Osaka); vice-presidents, 
Mr. R. Murayama (proprietor, Osaka Asahi News), 
Mr. H. Motoyama (president, Osaka Mainichi News) ; 
directors, Mr. K. Kikuchi (ex-governor of Osaka, M. 
P.), Mr. M. Suzuki (chief director of the Sumitomo 
Company), Mr. M. Doi (president, Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce), Mr. T. Kato (editor Osaka Shimpo), 
Judge F. Itagaki (chief judge of the Osaka Appeal 
Court), Dr. K. Ogata (head of the Ogata Hospital), 
Rev. T’. Miyagawa (pastor of the Osaka Congregational 
Church), Mr. C. Kajiwara (head of the Osaka branch 
of the Japan Bank), Mr. A. Kato (principal of the 
Osaka Commercial College), and Mr. George Gleason 
(Hon. secretary of the Osaka Y. M. C. A.) ; honorary 
secretaries, Mr. T’. Ishibashi, M. P.; Mr. N. Ban (chief 
secretary of the Osaka Chamber of. Commerce), Mr. 8. 
Takaishi (editor of the Osaka Mainichi News) ; honor- 
ary executive secretary, Mr. N. Kato (editor, the Japan- 
ese Christian World). The office is to be located in one 
building of the Osaka Chamber of Commerce. 

The first public work is intended to be both educa- 
tional and social, two of the main works of the Peace 
Society. It will take place when Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, president of Leland Stanford University of Cali- 
fornia, pays a visit to Osaka, in September, on his peace 
tour throughout the country. A great welcome dinner 
will be given in honor of the great friend of Japan on 
the other side of the Pacific and one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Peace Society. At the same 
time a great lecture meeting on the question of peace 
will be held in the City Hall with the object of edu- 
cating the masses in this great cause. 

Osaka, JAPAN, July 14, 1911. 
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The New York Peace Society. 
NOTES OF THE SUMMER'S WORK. 
By Wm. H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


The work of the Society during the summer has been 
quietly progressing. Sources of information have been 
investigated and statements and statistics verified. 
Projects for the work of the coming year have been 
under consideration and plans outlined. 

Early in June a committee from our Society was ap- 
pointed to confer with the representatives of the various 
societies in New York, who have for their object the 
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establishment of better international relations, as to 
joint headquarters, which should contain as well a peace 
library and a publicity and lecture bureau. It is held 
by some advocates of the proposition that such central- 
ization would enable the societies to attain the maximum 
of efficiency by maintaining a central council, and thus 
avoiding duplication of efforts. The proposed confer- 
ence was held at the Lawyers’ Club on June 20th, and 
the following committee appointed to formulate some 
plan of action: Robert C. Morris, of the American Peace 
and Arbitration League; Frederick P. Keppel, of the 
Conciliation Association; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of 
the Peace Society, and Eugene C. Worden, of the Japan 
Society. 

At the request of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secre- 
tary of the American School Peace League, we sent 
18,000 pamphlets and circulars for general distribution 
at their annual meeting, which was held during the first 
week in July at San Francisco, in conjunction with the 
convention of the National Education Association. The 
Society was very glad to be able to take advantage of 
such an excellent occasion for the distribution of peace 
literature among the leading teachers of the United 
States. We have also sent out during the summer 5,000 
copies of Mr. Carnegie’s “League of Peace” to a care- 
fully selected list of the most prominent public men in 
the country. 

We had a large and important delegation at the First 
Universal Races Congress, which was held in London 
from July 26th to 29th. Indeed, the Congress itself 
was the fruition of an idea originated by Dr. Felix 


Adler, one of the vice-presidents of our Society, and of 
which Rev. Frederick Lynch, one of our directors, was 


one of the two American secretaries. The following 
delegates were furnished credentials by us: Dr. Felix 
Adler, Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, Mme. La Baronne de 
Laveleye, Rev. Franklin B, Dwight, Algernon 8. Fris- 
sell, Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage, 8. Augustus Haviland, 
William B. Howland, Francis G. Landon, Mrs. J. Elliot 
Langstaff, Miss Minnie Mandlebaum, Howard Mans- 
field, and Major Louis L. Seaman. We also had a large 
and influential delegation appointed to represent the 
Society at the Nineteenth International Peace Congress 
which was to have been held in Rome during the latter 
part of September, but which has been postponed on 
account of the cholera. 

On the intimation from a high official source that the 
same would be acceptable, we sent out in June an appeal 
through the daily press of the country to the religious, 
educational, and patriotic organizations of America to 
use Sunday, the 2d of July, and the celebrations of the 
4th of July as occasions for appropriate services, ad- 
dresses, and resolutions in support of the proposed arbi- 
tration treaties and in advocating measures looking 
toward international peace and good will. This appeal 
was signed by the presidents of thirty of the leading 
peace organizations in the country. 

The office has rendered very material aid to the Na- 
tional Committee for the Celebration of the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Peace among English-speaking 
Peoples in the preparation of their new and comprehen- 
sive prospectus of the plans and purposes of the com- 
mittee. A copy of this pamphlet will be gladly mailed 
on receipt of request to the above committee at 50 
Church street, this city. 
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On August 14 the Japan Society of New York and 
the Board of International Hospitality of our Society 
united in giving a luncheon to Admiral Count Togo. 
The luncheon, which was held at the Hotel Astor, was 
one of the largest and most splendidly appointed public 
luncheons ever given in New York. Thousands of giant 
golden yellow sunflower chrysanthemums were displayed 
in the grand ball-room where the luncheon was served, 
while above the Admiral’s seat flamed a great electric- 
ally lighted rising sun, under which was the single word, 
“Banzai.” From the main gallery, facing the seat of 
honor on the dais, hung the entwined flags of America 
and Japan. A short reception preceded the serving of 
the luncheon, during which perhaps one-third of those 
present were introduced to Admiral Togo. A cable- 
gram was received from Mr. Carnegie during the lunch- 
eon conveying greetings to the guest of honor. In his 
response to the address of welcome which was made by 
Mayor Gaynor, Admiral Togo said in part: “The rela- 
tionship between Japan and the United States must ever 
be one of peace and neighborly good will. In this belief 
I take advantage of the occasion to declare myself among 
the foremost advocates in favor of the maintenance of 
that relationship, in order that our two countries, which 
have so long lived in harmony and cordial friendship, 
may continue to do so forever.” 

The executive secretary was invited to give a series of 
addresses on internationalism and peace and on the 
pending arbitration treaties in the State of Iowa during 
the month of August. These addresses were listened 
to with much interest, and received good reports in the 


daily press of the State. ° 

At the last meeting of our directors before the sum- 
mer vacation the chairman of the executive committee 
and the executive secretary were authorized to invite 
Mr. James Speyer to become chairman of a finance 


committee and to nominate its other members. Mr. 
Speyer accepted the invitation, and suggested the names 
.of a committee of whom the following have already ac- 
cepted: Edwin A. Bulkley, R. Fulton Cutting, Benedict 
J. Greenhut, Adolph Lewisohn, William G. McAdoo, 
Jacob Ruppert, Jr., William Salomon, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Henry W. Taft, Calvin Tomkins. Others who 
were included in the invitation have not yet returned 
from abroad, but it is confidently expected that accept- 
ances which will soon be received will bring the number 
of the committee up to fifteen. Its personnel, as is 
apparent from the list given above, is such as to inspire 
full confidence both in the adoption of a wise financial 
policy and of vigorous action looking towards the financ- 
ing of the Society. We feel very grateful to Mr. Speyer 
for his willingness to undertake this important service. 
The Astor Trust Company, which has served us so ac- 
ceptably as treasurer for the last two years, has resigned 
the office, and, also upon the nomination of Mr. Speyer, 
Mr. Clark Williams, of 65 Cedar street, has accepted the 
election as its successor. Mr. Williams, as is well known, 
was appointed by Governor Hughes to the post of Super- 
intendent of Banks in New York State from 1907 to 
1909, and is now the president of the newly reorganized 
Windsor Trust Company at the above address. 

A large and representative Committee on Speakers 
and Meetings is being organized, and it is hoped to carry 
on a vigorous speaking campaign throughout Greater 
New York and the adjacent communities during the 
coming winter. 
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Peace and War. 
By Y. Inari. 


(This article is published as an example of the thought of many Japan- 
ese young men who will soon be leaders in the nation. Mr. Inari’s family 
was of Samurai rank in the old days. He will graduate the coming year 
from Waseda University. This speech was made by him !ast year at the 
semi-annual public exhibition of the Waseda English-Speaking Society. 
The manuscript was sent to us by his instructor in English, Professor 
M. L. Lowery.—Ep.] 

It was soon after the creation of the world that peace 
was broken on the face of the earth. Wars and conten- 
tions have succeeded one after another so that they have 
lasted even to our own day, and are yet far from being 
completely ended. 

Indeed, great changes have taken place in this world. 
The strong grew stronger, while on the other hand the 
weak grew weaker by the law of natural selection—that 
is, by the survival of the fittest—and the present balance 
of power has only been effected through countless gener- 
ations. We see in history the prosperity and subsequent 
downfall of Egypt, Babylon, India, Greece, and Rome. 
All these countries engaged in-numerous wars during 
their existence. 

It is a conspicuous fact that the world is a field of 
great competition, and one of the greatest philosophers, 
if not the greatest, long ages ago gravely reasoned that 
strife is the lord and master of all things. When strife 
and competition are absent, the progress of the world 
is impossible. The more the world progresses, the 
keener strife and competition become. The poets have 
told us that the world is beautiful and peaceful, but this 
The world has been full of 
wars and revolutions, as we find when we investigate its 
long history, and the world will roll on in its course in 
the future precisely the same as it has done in the past. 

In the first place, what is war? It is a crime against 
humanity. You all know that war sometimes sacrifices 
countless lives of a nation. Suppose a war breaks out 
between two countries; all the citizens of each become 
eager to win a great victory, and consequently all their 
thoughts are taken up with matters of war alone. 

Not only literature and the fine arts, but education, 
agriculture, and commerce—the foundation of the na- 
tion—are greatly neglected. In short, when we see the 
great sacrifice of lives and the enormous waste of wealth 
in warfare, we come to understand why all of us are in 
favor of peace. If all the lives and money thus squan- 
dered be employed in more profitable undertakings, what 
great things may we not accomplish! I am informed 
quite often that even experienced soldiers deplore the 
cruelty of war. If we examine the wars that have taken 
place in the world we may conclude that some of them 
have been necessary or unavoidable; but most of them 
have been accidental and have been caused either by 
caprices or mistakes of diplomats or monarchs. A great 
thinker once said that war is the iron cure of humanity. 

In the second place, what is peace? Peace is the 
foundation of all civilization, material, intellectual, 
social, and spiritual. And it is a beautiful thing—one 
that we all desire to have by all means. I do confess to 
be an ardent believer in the golden saying of Franklin— 
no good war, and no bad peace! All mankind form one 
family, because all are children of one Father in heaven, 
even though there be physical differences between the 
various races. Therefore, I hope there will in future 
be no such animosity between the north and the south 
or between the west and the east. Wars and conten- 
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tions, however, exist even now in this civilized world. 
Millions of people who profess to obey the law of love, 
fight and kill one another. 

Every nation has made marvelous progress in the art 
of war within the last few centuries. It is now taken 
as a matter of course, especially in the west, for nations 
to arm for the sake of their existence, and thus there 
has arisen the so-called “armed peace.” 

Now in order to keep peace armaments are needed ; 
but if armed competition be carried to excess, an un- 
healthy state of affairs will be rapidly produced. There 
is a witty fable telling how a frog that wished to become 
as large as an ox began to inflate his body without recog- 
nizing its limitations, until at last his body burst under 
the strain. I hope no nation will follow this example. 
Should competition go on in the future as it has done 
in the past, all the nations will surely become incapable 
of bearing the strain, and then reaction will come. 

If reaction once sets in, the progress of civilization 
will be greatly retarded. It will lead to a dire calamity 
in the future, and in that case nothing will cause all the 
nations more sorrow than this. For the purpose of pre- 
venting such a calamity, it is absolutely necessary for 
all the nations to cultivate the science and art of peace 
rather than those of war. This is of the highest im- 
portance. Though competition is keener now than it 
has been before, the aspiration of every nation is fortu- 
nately toward peace. The necessity of united efforts 
for the preservation of peace is felt by all the nations, 
as evidenced by the inauguration of the International 
Peace Conference. Points of dispute between nations 
can be settled in that court for the good of the world, 
and every effort is made to prevent war. 

As for our country, she has waged a series of wars— 
the Chino-Japanese war and the Russo-Japanese war, 
for example. Then is Japan war loving? I say no. 
Ts she bellicose? Never! She hopes for a living peace, 
not a dead one. Needless to say, our country has waged 
wars for the maintenance of peace. The Russo-Japanese 
war was unavoidable, so we fought it. What result was 
brought about by this war? Well, a Japanese proverb 
says, “After rain, the ground will become harder than 
before.” In exactly the same way, after that war the 
relations between the two countries have become more 
cordial. Indeed, the governments of the two countries 
have entered into a treaty in the sincere hope of keeping 
warm friendship and helping each other to preserve 
peace. Now the annexation of Chosen has been accom- 
plished mainly for the good of that nation. In reality, 
Japan is using her best endeavor not only for the peace 
and prosperity of the nations in the Far East, but also 
for the cause of humanity, for the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and for the welfare of mankind. I am ever of 
opinion that civilization oscillates from the east to the 
west and from the west to the east. Now it seems to me 
the time is coming when the highest and best civilization 
will be found in this small corner of the globe—that is, 
in Japan—and the awakening of the Celestial Empire 
is anticipated in the near future. Japan has a great 
responsibility in leading the other countries and keeping 
everlasting peace in the Far East. We Japanese should 
be both brave and faithful, so that we can protect and 
serve our country. 

We young men especially are destined, many of us, 
to take prominent place in the future development of 


Japan. And so I would urge both young and old of the 
land of this Rising Sun to consider that though glorious 
may be the victory won by arms, yet greater is the glory 
of the conquest by peace. 





Race Prejudice. 
By Dr. George W. Cutter. 


A new thing under the sun was the recent Universal 
Races Congress at London, with the avowed object “to 
promote cordial relations among all divisions of man- 
kind without regard to race, color, or creed.” About 
fifty different races or branches of the great human 
family were present, and from the reports given in the 
London press it seems that each branch considers itself 
to be superior, if not the best, whatever its color, speech, 
or past history. 

The world is rapidly growing smaller; the ends of 
the earth are drawing nearer each other, and, in spite 
of Kipling’s prophecy, the East and West are met to- 
gether. Can they dwell together in mutual respect, 
good will, and peace? Can they assist one another in 
all that makes for higher civilization and inter-racial 
progress and prosperity? That depends. If the pre- 
vailing spirit of kindliness, patience, and forbearance 
exhibited at this Congress were more general one might 
believe that the brotherhood of man was not an impossi- 
ble or improbable dream. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the realization of 
that Utopian state, however, is race prejudice. This is 
based upon an exaggerated estimate of the worth of 
one’s own race and an unjust contempt and inexcusable 
ignorance of other races. It shows itself in all manner 
of excuses and sympathies for one’s own, with correlative 
antipathies for all others. The good in our own is seen, 
and only the bad in others. 

We have a familiar illustration of this in the contempt 
once shown by the English for the Scotch. The High- 
land race, or the “Wild Scotch,” as they were called in 
the seventeenth century, were considered by the Saxons 
as mere savages—barbarians whom the English did not 
wish to know. When they condescended to think of the 
Highlander at all, he was in their estimation “a filthy, 
abject savage, a slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, and a 
thief”—a marauder, and “hateful as vermin, who ought 
to be exterminated without mercy.” When, however, 
this dreadful people had been thoroughly subdued— 
when law and order had been established and parochial 
schools had been introduced—they proved themselves to 
be in many respects quite as virtuous and capable as the 
Saxons, and in some respects their superiors. 

One delegate to the Congress, a professor of anthro- 
pology from Berlin, spoke disparagingly of internativnal 
peace societies; declared that war could never be abol- 
ished, and considered the conflict of races necessary to 
the evolution of society, some of the most cruel wars 
“heing the real causes of progress and human freedom.” 
Let us trust that his studies in anthropology have led 
him astray. Perhaps he is like that other German 
professor who once vaunted so highly of the German 
empire, the German army, the German navy, the Ger- 
man church and German science in comparison with 
which no other nation should be mentioned, except, per- 
haps, the Italians, and they were preferred because “they 
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were acquainted with every philosophical treatise pub- 
lished in Germany, however unimportant.” He spoke 
of the “German liberals” as standing out “in happy con- 
trast to French self-sufficiency.” 

Perhaps the French are also guilty of a certain 
amount of race prejudice. Wurtz was quite as bad as 
the German professor, when he began his “History of 
Chemistry” with the declaration, “La chimie est une 
science Francaise”! The traveler in Paris, who reads 
the names of great men of all nations inscribed on the 
walls of the Palais de I’Industrie, is surprised to find 
that the name of Newton is strangely omitted—con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Guizot, in giving his lectures upon “Civilization in 
Europe,” found that he could not go over the history of 
all nations, and so would select one nation as best illus- 
trating the progress of ideas and institutions. That 
nation, of course, would be France. Why? Because in 
France civilization had appeared in its most complete 
form. England, Germany, and Italy were each lacking 
in some important particular; but in France the essen- 
tial elements of civilization—the intellectual and social 
developments—have progressed more equally and at a 
shorter distance from each other than elsewhere. “In 
France, alongside of great events and revolutions we find 
universal ideas and corresponding doctrines.” Mr. 
Buckle, on the contrary, has no doubt that the history 
of England shows most clearly “the normal march of 
society,” ete. 

Each writer was partly right in his judgment, yet 
each was mistaken, for no one race or nation, however 
excellent in its special way, can be taken as the normal 
type or pattern answering to the whole idea of civiliza- 
tion. Each is peculiar, partial, and in a certain sense 
provincial when compared with the whole advance of 
science, art, literature, government, and religion made 
by all European races from the dark ages up to the 
twentieth century. Each works out its own destiny ac- 
cording to its innate genius, modified by its peculiar 
environment, and so each has its special gift to con- 
tribute to the wealth of nations and the progress of 
mankind. The Universal Peace Congress would en- 
courage and assist each nation to do its best and develop 
its peculiar talents, which will produce the things most 
desired in the international exchanges of the world. 

Race prejudice not only encourages contempt of stran- 
gers, but invents excuses for predatory wars, religious 
persecutions, the revival of old feuds, and the perpetra- 
tion of new abuses. Race prejudice delights in that po- 
litical jingoism which is ready for a fight, if necessary, 
and is eager to show the necessitv. Its true spirit ap- 
pears in the maxim of modern Chauvinism, “Hatred of 
the foreigner is a public duty.” How many unhappy 
wars might easily have been avoided if there had heen a 
mutual spirit of fair play and conciliation? But how 
many, alas, have been precipitated for national greed 
and glory or for revenge, booty, and spoliation? Bis- 
marck’s settled policy of Prussian aggrandizement led 
directly to the wars with Denmark, Bavaria, Austria, 
and France. A pretext for a conflict with France was 
deliberately arranged by Bismarck in the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne, with a view to pro- 
voking a collision in such a wav as to make Germany 
appear to be acting on the defensive. On the other 
hand, M. Thiers had done all that he could to encourage 
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Frenchmen in an overestimation of their ability to de- 
feat the Prussians. The French felt so confident of 
victory that they had maps of the German territory, but 
not of their own. The rabble on the streets of Paris 
were shouting “a Berlin!” while the people as a whole 
had no voice or part in the matter. Empress Eugenie 
declared that “war was inevitable if the honor of France 
was to be sustained,” and was followed by Marshal Le- 
beeuf, who in a fit of violence threw down his portfolio 
and swore that, if war was not declared, he would re- 
nounce his military rank. 

Race prejudice leads a nation to excuse cruelties prac- 
ticed by itself, while it condemns as monstrous those 
done by others. Thus the English are horrified at the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Russians, whereas the Rus- 
sians know of nothing so terrible as the shooting by the 
English of Sepoys in India, who were blown from the 
cannon’s mouth, and then the setting fire to the heap 
of them, because they were not all dead. Which is the 
more reprehensible and inhumane—the savage looting of 
the miserable Jews in Russia, the terrible persecution 
and extermination of wretched Armenians by the Turks, 
or the sickening lynchings of negroes in the United 
States of free America? Each race has its apologists, 
who pretend to say that the necessities of the case justify 
the barbarity. King Leopold and the Belgian Company 
found it necessary to torture and mutilate the natives 
of their Congo dependency that the proper amount of 
precious rubber might be forthcoming. At present the 
strong races of Europe are dividing up all the available 
coast of Africa in order that they may carry off the 
natural products and exploit the blacks, who are sup- 
posed to have no rights which the white man is bound 
to respect. France and Germany may go to war about 
the possession of a certain point on the coast of Morocco: 
but it may well be asked, Who are the original owners 
of this land and by what right does any European power 
try to grab it? If it serves the interest of England to 
plant itself in India, Egypt, or South Africa, and the 
native races cannot protect themselves, who shall criti- 
cise or complain at such spoliation? That British com- 
merce and wealth justify such a course appears to be a 
sufficient answer. If rich mines of gold and diamonds 
had not been discovered in South Africa, would there 
have been any Boer war? In all probability not. 

Our recent war with Spain was waged ostensibly for 
the sake of humanity—in behalf of “the poor reconcen- 
trados.” Asa matter of fact, it was the result of news- 
paper jingoism, precipitated by a wild clamor for re- 
venge upon the supposed destroyer of the Maine. To- 
day General Bixby, of the U. 8S. Engineer Corps, tells 
us that that warship was not destroyed from without, 
but exploded from within. As long as we “remember 
the Maine” it should be with a sense of sorrow, shame, 
and humiliation. 

Race prejudice has led us to think we might do as we 
pleased with the red men to whom this country first 
belonged. With but few exceptions we have system- 
atically cheated, wronged, and robbed them, and have 
crowded them further and further to the west, until at 
length they will become as extinct as the buffaloes. 
Said Dr. Eastman, himself a North American Indian, 
at the late Congress: “The whité man is false from top 
to toe.” “Every one could trust the Indian until he 
was given whiskey and guns.” 
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Race prejudice is largely responsible for the dreadful 
lynchings of negroes in the South. Since they were no 
better than cattle, why might not the whites hang, burn, 
mutilate, and murder them, when suspected of offenses, 
without appealing to the proper officers or waiting for 
the intervention of courts? There seemed to be some 
slight excuse for such summary vengeance when the sus- 
pected men were charged with “criminal assault.” But 
the law provided for all such cases, and before any jury 
in a hysterical and murderous community the chance of 
an acquittal of a guilty man was infinitesimally small. 
Such outrages used to be confined to the South, but the 
recent brutal and barbarous treatment of a negro at 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, shows that the malign spirit 
is spreading to the North. It shows, furthermore, an 
utter lack of justice and humanity; shows how thin a 
veneer covers our boasted civilization; shows what a 
hollow pretense is much of our Christianity as a practi- 
cal force in public affairs, and how easily we can relapse 
from our lofty ideals of equality and fraternity to the 
degrading passions and demoralizing practices of a 
frenzied mob. 


——_s 


German-American Friendship and 
Co-operation. 
DIGEST OF AN ADDRESS BY EDWIN D. MEAD TO THE AMER- 


ICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND TRADE, IN 
BERLIN, AUGUST 21. 


Mr. Mead, in opening, referred pleasantly to two oc- 
casions for his personal gratitude which the Association 


had recently furnished, in its warm hospitality to the 
representatives of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


and its farewell dinner to Ambassador Hill. He was 
himself a member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. This might seem strange in some business 
circles, but it was not strange in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. That body was one of the best peace 
societies that he knew. It was profoundly interested in 
the promotion of international fraternity and codpera- 
tion, and it was precisely because of his devotion to in- 
ternational progress that he had been invited to its 
membership. He was deeply grateful for what the 
American Association of Commerce in Berlin, and espe- 
cially its secretary, Professor Atwood, had done for the 
representatives of the Chamber during their recent visit 
to Germany. He believed the International Commer- 
cial Congress in Boston next year would be the greatest 
international event in business history, of immense im- 
portance for the good understanding of nations, and this 
Association would be a powerful agency to secure con- 
spicuous German participation, 

The commercial men of the world hold in their hands 
peculiarly, Mr. Mead continued, the conditions of the 
world’s peace and welfare. While the world’s wars 
today come chiefly from commercial rivalries and the 
efforts of greedy adventurers and speculators to exploit 
weaker peoples, commerce on the whole is the great 
peacemaker. It is the first duty of high-minded busi- 
ness men to make it altogether that. This commands 
the utmost publicity and freedom in international poli- 
tics and strict regard for the rights of all weak nations 
and races. London and Paris and Berlin are at this 
moment talking about the possibility of war over 
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Morocco. There will be no war; there is too large a 
sum total of common sense in these great nations for 
that. But the situation has profound lessons for com- 
mercial men. All this Morocco trouble springs from 
the rivalries of half a dozen groups of capitalists and 
speculators who have the ear of governments. ‘The 
English people and the German people know nothing 
and care nothing about these business interests, yet their 
peace is menaced, and they are kept in anxiety and up- 
roar, while diplomats for weeks carry on secret negotia- 
tions about territory to which none of their governments 
has any real right. 

Now I believe the upright and straightforward busi- 
men men of the world are in a position to put a stop to 
all this danger and alarm. ‘They can do it simply by 
acting and compelling others to act in the spirit of 
Ambassador Hill’s noble address at the dinner given 
him by this Association a few weeks ago. He empha- 
sized two things: the benefit of self-government—Amer- 
ica’s great lesson to the world, and the extension of its 
principles to international dealings—and simple, open 
truth in diplomacy and politics. “Men have found,” 
he said to this Association, “that he who would thrive 
in industry or commerce must make, produce, and dis- 
tribute honest goods, or he will fail; and what is true of 
business is certainly true of diplomacy, for in the last 
analysis this is nothing more nor less than a transaction 
of international business.” 

Now it gives the American worker for international 
justice peculiar satisfaction to emphasize these great 
principles of self-government and publicity here in Ger- 
many, for they were precisely the principles emphasized 
by the greatest of German philosophers, Immanuel 
Kant, who was also the great philosopher of the peace 
movement. He published his great tractate on “Eternal 
Peace” just at the time of the founding of our American 
Republic, and those of you who are familiar with that 
immortal work will remember how Kant identifies the 
cause of peace with the progress of self-government, and 
how he inveighs against false and secret diplomacy as 
the prolific occasion of friction and war. 

I have been gratified by the interest which Berlin 
newspapers have shown in a suggestion which I threw 
out in an address here a week ago—that a fine building 
be provided in Berlin as a center for American social 
and educational life here, and that it be made a memo- 
rial of Andrew D. White, whose services here for 
German-American friendship and coéperation and for 
international progress altogether were so memorable, 
and that in this memorial building there be a special 
hall, bearing the name of Immanuel Kant, devoted to 
international education and influences, as an expression 
of America’s reverence for Germany’s greatest thinker, 
who was also the great champion of self-government and 
international peace. This suggestion was one of the mo- 
ment; but the warm response to it, in both American 
and German circles, persuades me that it was a good 
suggestion, and I commend it to the members of this 
Association, whose interest and leadership would cer- 
tainly go far to realize the idea. Such a center, beside 
the American church, is urgently needed by the great 
and growing American population here. It could fur- 
nish constant lectures and opportunities of every sort 
for education in German literature, music, science, and 
municipal and other institutions, and for American and 
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German social intercourse and codperation in all good 
things. 

We Americans owe a great debt to the German people. 
Peculiar!y great is the debt of our science, scholarship, 
and education. Thousands of professors in our own 
colleges and universities received their higher training 
in the universities of Germany, and here Horace Mann 
received much of the inspiration and suggestion which 
went to the reform of our public school system. It is 
not too early to remind this association of Americans in 
Germany of the approach of an anniversary which will 
give us a peculiar opportunity to express our gratitude. 
In half a dozen years we shall come to the centennial 
of the first coming of our American students to the 
German universities. The first group was an illustrious 
group, and the university to which they came was Got- 
tingen. There were George Bancroft, George Ticknor, 
Edward Everett, and Joseph G. Cogswell. With Ban- 
croft as his tutor came for German studies the young 
Frederick Hedge. Study the biographies of these 
men—all from one American college, Harvard—and see 
what this German chapter meant for all of them and for 
American culture. See how much besides the Round 
Hill School and the Astor Library came out of it. 

Take Bancroft, who received his doctor’s degree from 
Gottingen in 1820, after two years’ residence, studying 
under such men as Eichhorn, Heeren, and Blumenbach. 
Then he came to Berlin, where he was intimate with 
Schleiermacher, Savigny, and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
as in Paris he was intimate with Alexander von Hum- 
holdt, and in Rome with Bunsen. He met Goethe at 
Jena. He translated Heeren’s “Politics of Ancient 
Greece.” He laid here the broad foundations of his 
historical scholarship. His history of the United States 
has been peculiarly popular in Germany. In Germany, 
in 1870, he celebrated the 50th anniversary of his Gét- 
tingen degree, and Bonn gave him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. In 1867 he had been appointed our 
Minister to Prussia; in 1868, to the North-German 
Confederation, and in 1871 this first eminent American 
scholar, if I remember aright, to receive a German de- 
gree became our first Minister to the new German Em- 
pire. That biography constitutes a notable episode in 
the long and pregnant history of German-American 
culture. Let there be a Bancroft library in our Andrew 
D. White memorial building, and let Americans unite 
to gather there for the benefit of the general American 
public here, as the Amerika Institut is so splendidly 
doing for scholars, whatever best illustrates the mutual 
obligations of our two great peoples. 

Members of the American Association, I commend to 
you, along with the great commercial interests which it 
is your special province to serve, these high interests of 
German-American culture, good understanding, and 
good will. I rejoice at the broad views which control 
vour organization and at the fine atmosphere which I 
have found, not for the first time this year, pervades 
this place. You are the commercial representatives in 
this great German capital, this greatest center of inter- 
national influence on the continent of Europe, of a re- 
public which contains more than 18,000,000 citizens of 
German blood. The German element in the United 
States has been a magnificent element. The presenta- 
tion of the statue of Steuben here next week is an ex- 
pression of our obligation to Germany in the Revolution. 
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That obligation is of much older date, and it has been 
an uninterrupted obligation. I shall not call the roll 
of the illustrious names. It is written in our hearts. 
As a worker for the world’s peace, I cannot forget that it 
was Benjamin Franklin and Frederick the Great who 
concluded the first treaty which provided for the immu- 
nity of private property at sea in war—the principle 
which chiefly needs reassertion today to eheck the growth 
of the world’s monstrous naval armaments. Let the 
commercial men of the world work together in these 
years before the third Hague Conference to secure this 
thing. Let the commercial men of Germany and Amer- 
ica work together for all that makes for peace, for self- 
government, and for frank and free political methods. 
The American business man in Europe has signal op- 
portunity. 





New Books. 


THE JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DI8- 
puTES. Report of the Conference Held by the Soci- 
ety for the Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes at Washington, December 15-17, 1910. 

This report is an unusually valuable addition to the 
literature of the international peace movement. It con- 
tains all the addresses delivered at the Conference, most 
of which were on the judicial aspects of the movement 
for better international understanding and harmony. 
Among the speakers were Senator Root, Justice Riddell, 
of the High Court of Justice of Ontario; ex-Secretary 
of State John W. Foster, Andrew Carnegie, Justice 
Brown, of the United States Supreme Court (retired), 
Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, of the Harvard Law School; 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Dean Gregory, of the Iowa 
State University Law School; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ex-Governor Montague, of Vir- 
ginia; Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut; President 
David Starr Jordan, Francis W. Hirst, editor of the 
London Economist; ex-President Eliot, of Harvard; 
Hon. Francis B. Loomis, President Judson, of Chicago 
University ; Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Hon. Stewart 
lL. Woodford, the French Ambassador, ete. The price 
of the Report is $1.00. Address the secretary, Theodore 
Marburg, Baltimore, Md. 


—_7eo 


Pamphlets and Reports Received. 


ReEvORT OF THE 95TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PEACE Society 
(London). Held at the Guildhall on May 18th, and presided over 
by Sir T. Vezey Strong, Lord Mayor of London. A handsome 
pamphlet, containing all the speeches delivered, and finely illus- 
trated with the portraits of the speakers. London: The Peace 
Society, 47 New Broad Street, FE. C. 

LA QUESTION DES SANCTIONS ECONOMIQUES EN CAS DE VIOLATION 
pu Droit INTERNATIONAL, and LA MONNAIS INTERNATIONALE. By 
Leon Bollack, 147 Avenue Malakoff, Paris. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL 
CARNEGIE. By Hon. John Barrett. 23 pages. London: 
Peace Society, 47 New Broad St., London, E. C. 

THR INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA. The Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth reports of the Mission among the higher classes 
in China. By Rev. Gilbert Reid, M. A., D. D. 105 pages. Shang- 
hai, China: Methodist Publishing House. 

Tue Sprrit or History TEACHING. Attitude of the teacher 
toward war. By Victor Leulliette, Hon. Secretary of the School 
Peace League. 8 pages. London: The School Peace League, 167 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8S. W. 

THE Ponicy BEHIND ARMAMENTS. By Norman Angell. 
London: The National Peace Council, 167 St. 
Westminster, 8S. W. 

ReEPoRT OF THE SEVENTH ITALIAN NATIONAL 


TO ANDREW 
The 


8 pages. 
Stephen’s House, 


CONGRESS, 
Como: 


PEACE 


held at Como, September 18-21, 1910. 90 pages, follfo. 
The Como Section of the Italian Peace Society. 
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AWARD OF THE TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION CONSTITUTED TO SET- 
TLE THE CLAIMS OF THE ORINOCO STEAMSHIP COMPANY AGAINST 
VENEZUELA. 71 pages, folio. The Hague: The International Bu- 
reau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

EIN INTERNATIONALER GERICHTSHOF FUR PRIVATKLAGEN. By 
Dr. Jur. Hans Wehberg. 35 pages. Berlin: Liebheit & Thiesen. 

Can A NATION BE A GENTLEMAN? By Robert Stein. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

How FAR HAS 
tions and answers on some 


THE WoRLD PROGRESSED TOWARD PEACE? Ques- 
of the most noteworthy achievements 
in fostering International Peace. By William I. Hull, Professor of 
History in Swarthmore College. Price, 10 cents. Philadelphia: 
The Sunday School Times Company. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. By Joseph G. Alexander, LL. B. 
8 pages. Price, one penny. London: The National Peace Council, 
167 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 8. a 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT AMONG THE YOUNG. Positive Methods of 
Teaching. By F. J. Gould. 7 pages. London: The National 
Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S. W. 

Our Kconomic AND SociaL RELATIONS. What they are and 
John F. Riehl, Seattle, Wash. 31 pages 
Nations. By T. P. Newman. London: The 
Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 


what they might be. By 

THE APPROACH OF 
National 
Ss. W. 


Peace 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. A method for the adjustment, with- 
out litigation, of differences arising between individuals, firms, or 
corporations, established by the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. New York: The Chamber of Commerce. 52 pages. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SocrETy OF INTERNATIONAL Law, held at Washington, D. C., April 
27-29, 1911. 406 pages. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 

—_ Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

tev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
=. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F’. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. . William G. Hubbard, Wenatchee, Wash. 
K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative, 


O. T. Johnson eematinn Los Angeles, California. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary, 
30 North La Salle Street. 
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Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rey. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES: 
THE PEACE Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THe Utau Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. EB. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THe Burravo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
Cc. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THe Cuicaco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
GerorGIA Peace Society, 312 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 
=» Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rey. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


AUXILIABIES : 


Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

y YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 “ast 53d St. 

Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th St. 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society oF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
: ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
Cc. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, Il. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary 
612 South — St., 
P. F. <r ' Treasu 
1012 ; Socom St, Urbana, Ill. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 


cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnec and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. . 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 


pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 


12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


Beta 


The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 


32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 
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Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles EF. Jef 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an‘ 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

Coals of Fire.--By 
Industrial Mission. 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes,—s pages. 
hundred, postpaid. 

The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. 


Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Kev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts-—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred 


By Lucia Ames Mead. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Hel 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 


3y H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments, —By Prof. William 1. Hull. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.-- By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 


per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 


pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE WaR SysSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
TIONS, and THE DurL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


‘RBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
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